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Reading French. - 


Of all the students of French in the United States, how many, do you suppose, ever 
learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is the smattering of conversational 
French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 

The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is measured by his 
capacity to read the language. A good reading knowledge of French opens a wide 
field of literature and of scientific information. 

It is mot difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to read French 
is te read French. 

EDWARD H., MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarthmore College, is one 
of the most successful teachers of French in America. His pupils read French, and read 
French, and do not bother with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For 
the better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 





Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series gives ample prac- 
tice in the best and most fascinating modern French stories. Four volumes of the 
Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing stories by FRANCISQUE SARCEY, MADAME DE 
Witt (née GuizoT), ANATOLE FRANCE, and JULES CLARETIE. Other volumes are in 
preparation. These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much better and much 
cheaper than the regular French editions. 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try Dr. Magill’s plan and 
books. They are giving good results at Swarthmore and Cornell. They will do as much 
for you. For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch St., . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
Weish’s English Crammars, Westlake’s Enylish Literature, 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
And other Standard Educational Works. 


English Literature. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
J. Lociz Roprrtson, M.A., First English Master, 
Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

“It makes out to say so much, and so much 
that is the gist of the matter, in the space that is 
allowed to each author. It attends well to causes 
and effects. 
troublesome, how much to give in extracts from 
the authors reviewed. It is called a book for 

‘secondary schools,’ but it is much better for use 


in Colleges than some books that are largely 
in use,’ — Professor H. W. Whitney, Beloit College. 


It meets well the question, always 


A sample copy of Robertson’s History of English Lit- 
erature will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher who wishes 
to examine it with a view to class use, on receipt of the 
special examination price of $1.05. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





New York, N. Y. 





In July, 1894, the State Examination Board of the State of New York, consist 
ing of the institute faculty, training class inspectors, and appointed teachers and 
superintendents, decided that all questi.ns in Methods and Schvol Economy in ex 
aminations for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES during the year 1895 shall be based upon 
White's School Management, DeGraff's Schoolroom Guide, and Page’s Theory and Practice. 

It is evident that this decision renders these three books indispensable to every teacher. He 


should own, read, and keep them for reference. 
Recognizing the demand for the three in sets, we offer the three to teachers as follows: 


DeGraff’s Schoolroom Guide, bound in paper, 
Page’s Theory and Practice, “ the three postpaid for $2 00 
White’s School Management, “ cloth, 

All three of the above bound in cloth, postpaid, for - - - - $3.00 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, e “ = 








The Three Books for Every Teacher 


These books need no description here. ‘Tbe first two are well-known standards, and in our re- 
vised edition of DeGraft’s Guide the chapters on drawing and penmanship alone are worth the 
price of the took. ; 

Our ed tion of Page reproduces the only edition that Mr. Page ever published or authorized, and 
follows the original text. This preserves intact in its original form a classic book, and gives to this 
edition something of a historical value, while the Notes that follow give sull references to the 
changes between present times and methods and the visws held in the time of the author. The 
Tabular Analysis for Review is the most distinctive feature of this edition, and makes it by far the 
best to use in preparing for examinations. ; 

Ordered singly, we shall sell these books postpaid at the following prices : 


DeGraff’s Guide, - - . - in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.29 
Page’s Thecry and Practice, - a "8 89 
White’s School Management, - . . Eo 1.00 
Swracuse, N. Y. 





has often been 
When a pen is 


What’s in a Name? 


work well, and last fairly long. 


knows that he has something that can be depended on to do its 
Manufacturers that have been making good pens for over one-third of a century cannot 
afford to turn out an article that is not first-class. Always see that the pens you buy are stamped “Esterbrook.” . . . . SE renereoiace.) 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 26 John St., New York. 


asked. In pens it makes a material difference. PRS 
stamped with “ EsTEKBROOK’s” name the writer | <<>> ee towacren | 
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and pupils. 
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XDI 
WHY WE USE POOR LEAD-PENCILS. : 


Sometimes it is because we don’t know where to get a good one, or cannot get it if we do know. S 
Sometimes, but not often, it is because we are indifferent whether the pencil is good or bad ; more often, 
especially with teachers, it is because the pencils are furnished by the School Boards, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, see fit to purchase pencils of the cheapest kind, which usually have brittle and gritty 1X 
leads and cross-grained wood. Such pencils are costly in the end, and it has been proved time and again 
that such pencils cause nervous exhaustion in both teachers and pupils. With such pencils good or uni- 4 
form work should not be expected. Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils bring the best results to teachers NZ 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. S 
S/SEIDISCHSCISCT CII SC NCEOC IX DDS IDS INC ICICI III XIII KDI IKDC 
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¢ FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 
Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, $ RG D R aS $ 
Dynamos, Motors, and ¢ We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which > 
in the United States for more than @ year past, our Company has consid- 
Gaewies! Tess Inatnente,) -& ored it advisable to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in é 
ANATOMICAL MODELS. order that an entire reorganization may be promptly aad satisfactorily accomplished. é 
. The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of ‘ 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 
Special Apparatus to Order. of thousands of dollars. 
te Send for Catalogues and Prices. This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve the right to withdraw apy quotation one week after date rs 
ALFR ED L. RO B BINS CO. Possible purchasers should commas Rg - meres and _poenee circular No. one, just 
(Successors Belen ‘ e De ept. of N ational School issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science chers upon request. $ 
roishing Co, > ’ 1g ” , 
Factory and INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. 
Waetteoms : 179-181 Lake St, Chicago. ¢ 
Mention thi Established 1871. . 
ona seni . QUEEN & CO., Iie, 1010 Chestnut Street, . 
—_—— mn Ye po eaa ul PHILADELPHIA. 4 
, , , umerous World’s Fair Awards. 
Educational Institutions. . N. ¥. Office, 116 Fulton St. 
atid a th he the te te he tn te tn tn to “on 








Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 


Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical hools, etc. 





























Chloe Orval Oe Dente e Whoa 
. : : Offers many advantages to its customers. The magni- THE 
— tude of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools ‘ ‘ P : — 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w simplifies buying by concentrating it in one house. No. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain, - . 
ASS STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established and will not risk dissatisfaction by being either careless or grasping. 6 
for the advancement of art education and train- p 2 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


For circular and further particulars apply at the 
Jor all School Supplies. 


Sew. He BARTLETT, Principal ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 2 rian ave’~wx. @ | REMINGTON 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


w Iss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. é 
Qrars NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
Pri od — sexes For fw 8, —. mw ] 4 » A DEVELOPMENT— 
neipal, w ‘ YDEN. ° pee ¢ 
t mited NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
9 ’ 


a ee a. osm, ae a 
or es only. For catalogs ress the F 
D. B. it Many Desirable Improvements 


Principal, w AGAR, Ph D. NEW YORK : 41 Barclay St. 
STATE ee oe Masa. CHICAGO : 108 Lake St. skillfully incorporated into the 
For Catalogs, address NEW ORLEANS: 619 Common 8t. + + essential features of Simple and 
Durable Construction for which 


G. GQreenovan. Principal 
PHILOSOPHICAL, the ‘Remington 4s famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


CHEMICAL, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 














others fail.“ -“Hundreds convinced, Pimphlet free, 
will leave Boston December 26, 1894. Rate, $28.00. APPARATUS No Kisk, Address TUE LYE, Glens Fulis, N. ¥ 
Two tours, each covering a period of five days, will ? FOR ALL. $75 3 month salary and expen. 
leave Boston April 1 and 29, 1895. Rate, $25.00. In Wor k ny: _— My OO VICKERY aueuna oy 





addition, two tours, each covering a period of eight 
days, will leave Boston March 29 and April 26, 1895. 
Rates: via Fall River line, $41.50; via all rail, with 
visit to New York, $52.00. 


F L 0 R I D A series of Jacksonville tours, 
allowing two weeks in the 
State of Fiowers, will leave Boston January 28, Feb- 


ruary 11 and 25, March 11 and 25, 1895. Rate, includ- 
ing all expenses en route in both directions, $65.00. 


Platinum and Chemicals, 
[JSE BARNES’ INK. 


Microscopes and Accessories, SARSRS & C0. 80 8) 100 Mt. 1. T. 
BALANCES and WEIGHTS. and Recitations7? Ys 


a We offer the best facilities to Colleges for Duty-Free Importation. [eow R LA 5 GARRET! & 08 Pusicternele” at 
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vation, and sleeping cars. . , E b d Sh Id K 
=) Penknife Pencil verybody ou now $ . 
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‘ a Pen-Knife attachment slev 
J. P. MCWILLIAMS, Tourist Agent, Samianaaba. the mare lweline peiees * ¥ouseede That the educated classes— 
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TO MORROW. 


BY WALTER M, HAZELTINE. 





To-morrow’s sunshine 
Will be so bright; 
To morrow’s burdens 
Will bo eo light ; 
To-morrow’s handelasps 
Will not be missed, 
For to-morrow we journey 
Beyond the mist, 
Beyond the trouble of life’s strange way, 
Into the warmth of a clearer day; 
For God bath eaid the haven’s rest 
Ts ours to-morrow — 


And He knows best! 








THANKSGIVING. 
We thank thee, O Father, for all that is bright, — 
The gleam of the day, and the a'ars of the night; 
Toe flowers of cur youth, and the fruit of our prime, 
And biessings that march down the pathway of tine. 


We thank thee, O Father, for all that is drear, 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank thee, O Father, for song and for feast, 

The barvest that glowed and the wealth that increased ; 
For never a blessing encompa:sed earth's child, 

Bat thon, in thy mercy, looked downward and smiled. 


We thank thee, O Father of all. for the power 
OF aiding each other in life’s darkeet hour ; 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul he!p tat ead souls understand. 


We thank thee, O Father, for days yet to be, — 
For hopes that our fatare will call us to Thee, — 
That all our Eternity form, through Thy love, 


Ose Thanksgiving day in the mansions above. 
— Will Carleton. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





[Theee quotations may or may not represent the editor's senti- 
ments. They are merely the topice of the day. ] 


R E. Danrieip, Duluth: Variety and plenty of it, 
well directed and helpful, insures good order. 


Joun Jasper, New York City: Papils must be 
trained to exercise discrimination, so that every answer 
shall fit the question. 


Presipent CuHartes W. Exot, Harvard: The 
most pressing educational work in the United States is 
reforming and uplifting secondary education. 


Heten Fraser, Columbus, O.: Drawing should be 
one of the chief means of revealing to the teacher what is 
in the mind of the child — how he sees and feels about a 
thing. 

Commissioner T. B Srockwetu. Rhode Island: 
There ought to be no real antagonism between the sev- 
eral detachments of the educational forces, for the very 
existence of each, public, private, and parochial, is prima 
facie evidence of its call to be. 


Superintenpent A. P. Marsie, Omaha: There is 
serious delay in building new schoolhouses when they are 
needed. Some more simple, direct, facile, prompt 
method ought to be devised. There should be a way by 
which some committee could build a schoolhouse when it 
is needed and where it is needed. The inventor of a 
practicable method will deserve well of his country, and 
greatly add to the efficiency of the schools. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 


BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


(Reported for the JouRNAL from her address at the great meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. at Cleveland.) 

One of our most capable White Ribbon wemen, worn 
with unceasing work, and distressed by complications that 
had come into her life, sought the advice of a well-known 
teacher in the art of holy living. When she had detailed 
the situation and closed her sad recital with the question, 
“What would you do?” he declined to give a detailed 
opinion, but said, with a significant smile, ‘ My sister, the 
spirit of God will do all that you need to have done, if 
you will only go limp.” The trouble with us all as 
workers is that we are too much keyed up, and this is so 
true that even when two hands go into what I have often 
playfally called a committee, as they are so apt to do 
when one is anxious, each finger inquiring of the other, 
it will be found that all are in a state of tension; in fact, 
that the voluntary muscler, almost without exception, are 
contracted, and that continually, even when one lies down 
to sleep So true is this, that health teachers tell us we 
must consciously relax every muscle of the body, and that in 
intelligently and quietly doing this lies the secret of 
sleep. 

The W. C. T. U. is moving forward with the years 
along lines of prevention, and except the department of 
heredity, there is none that goes nearer the root of the 
matter than the department of sanitary and economic 
cookery. Until the happenstance of cookery is changed 
to the circumstance of science, we can hope for nothing 
helpful in this regard, and I am free to aay that I look 
forward to the time when cooking shall be conducted as 
carefully as the most important chemical processes of the 
laboratory, and shall be wholly in the hands of experts. 
In the estimation of experts, what is most needed is some 
workable plan to interest the whole field of women in 
each of the following lines, namely : — 

‘irst, a “‘food bar,” where men can get good food as 
quickly as they now get drink. 

Second, a ten days’ menu for workingmen’s families, 
giving the full recipes for making the dishes, and instruc- 
tions for marketing and eerving them This must be 
modified by trials in different parts of the country before 
it is finally submitted. 

The two chief points concerning scientific temperance 
teaching in the public schools are: — 

First, that the now almost universal enactment of laws 
requiring scientific or physiological temperance to be 
taught to “all pupils in all schools’ meane, if the laws 
are wholly enforced, such a generation of intelligent total 
abstainers as will involve the final overthrow of the 
liquor traffic and the drink habit. 

Second, that it is the daty of all branches of the W. C. 
T. U., local, county, district, and national, who really de- 
sire total abstinence and total prohibition, to labor unceas- 
ingly for the best possible enforcement of these laws, for 
regularly systematic graded text-book study of this branch 
by all pupils able to read, and oral instruction for all 
others, with the same examination as in other branches of 
the school curriculam. 

Thirteen million children in the United States are now 
studying the effects of alcohol on the human system, and 
scientific temperance teaching has been introduced by 
Mrs. Hunt into Canada, Franee, England, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, the Danish West 
Indies, Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia, India, Siam, China, 
and Japan — “ The Child’s Health Primer” having been 
translated into Chinese by an American missionary ; 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaiian Islands, and South 
Africa should be included in this estimate; and every 
state and territory of the fifty subdivisions of the United 
States (five only excepted) now enjoy the advantage of 
this law. Ifthe W C. T. U. and Mrs. Hunt, its great 
leader of this department, had accomplished nothing 
more in twenty years, they would have had abundant 


reason to be satisfied because of the millions of children, 
who are now building character on a higher plane than 
apy others that have lived. 








EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT ANTWERP. 


BY WILL 8. MONROE 


Teachers who went to Belgium the past summer with 
the hope of learning at the Antwerp international exposi- 
tion the improvements adopted and the advances made by 
European schools must have been greatly disappointed, 
From an educational standpoint, at least, this exposition 
did not approximate the ones held at Vienna in 1873. 
Philadelphia in 1876, Paris in 1878 and 1889, New 
Orleans in 1885, and the Chicago exposition of last year. 
One can, with a pretense of grace, elbow his way through 
never-ending galleries, inspect the contents of countless 
show cases, endure consequent splitting headaches — in 
short, swallow the pill that is “three parts of amusement 
and one part of information,” if he is certain that this 
one part will be forthcoming. At Antwerp it was not. 
Ontside of Belgium, there was nothing that deserves men- 
tion. From the department of public instraction of the 
kingdom came a great number of reports, illustrative 
charts, and school regulations ; and the two great cities of 
Antwerp and Brussels exhibited lines of work that were 
both varied and interesting. Manual training here, as at 
Chicago, was given chief prominence; and every day a 
class of girls from the public schools came to the exposi- 
tion and received instruction in sewing, mending, cooking, 
washing, and ironing. These lessons illustrated, as well 
as such public lessons can, the methods of the Flemish 
schools. But the strange environment and the frequent 
interruptions by the visitors took from the teaching most 
that was natural and best. 

The work in wood and iron from Brussels, in par- 
ticular, compared favorably with the best work of a 
similar character exhibited at Chicago, with this differ- 
ence: Most of the industrial work at Chicago was type 
and pattern work ; here one noted the conscious effort to 
make something that could be used. The mechanical 
drawings were all good; but the freehand drawings 
were inferior to our own. So long as the Belgian 
pupils use the rule and straight linc, their work is good ; 
but when the curve is employed and freeband drawing is 
attempted, the results fall much below similar work in 
France aud America. 

The exhibits from the deaf schools were excellent. 
These institutions teach their students to talk and to read 
lips with most satisfactory results. One notes, in par- 
ticular, the excellence of these schools when he examines 
critically the language work. The exhibits from the best 
deaf schools at the Chicago exposition — at least, those 
using the sign methods — showed a marked deficiency in 
written expression. The compositions were stiff and 
faulty. The history of deaf-mute edacation conclusively 
demonstrates the insufficiency of signs to produce ease of 
expression ; and the first hint for the solution of this 
problem comes from the oral schools for the deaf. Bel- 
gium, it seems, is far in the front in this reform. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Antwerp edaca- 
tional exhibit was the work sent from the Congo Free 
State. Organized schools in the interior of Africa may 
sound a trifle novel ; but it is evident from this exhibit 
that the Belgian government ‘is doing much to provide 
her black Africans with educational facilities. And the 


samples of work sent to Antwerp from these schools were 
quite as good as those exhibited from the Indian schools 
of America at Chicago last summer. 

Aside from the educational exhibit and the exposition, 
there are many things in Antwerp of vital interest to the 
student of education — the old city itself, with its crooked 
streets, jutting cornices, and protruding blocks ; the ven- 
erable cathedral, with its beautiful facade, stately tower, 
and exquisite allegorical masterpieces by Rubens ; and the 
splendid Palais des Beaux-Arts, with its rare collections 
of paintings in the brilliant and forgotten colors of Van 
Dayck, Jordeans, Teniers, and Rubens. 
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CHILDREN’S STORIES. — (I1.) 


BY. KATE L. BROWN. 


FAIRY AND NATURE STORIES. 


Charles Dad!ey Warner, in writing of children’s liter- 
ature, says: ‘“‘ I am not sure but it would be a gain if all 
the so-called children’s books were destroyed, and the 
children depended entirely on what we call adalt liter- 
ature.” 

We may not agree entirely with Mr. Warner, but it is 
not difficult to see what has led him to such extreme con- 
viction. Think of the flood that is being poured upon 
the community daily! Omitting that which is positively 
bad, realize the proportion that is mediocre! How sound 
a taste can be built upon this ‘ weak tea”’ ? 

The classic tales have survived because of their inher- 
ent life. They come to us with undying appeal to that 
haman nature which demands strength, action, and reality. 

Many people fear that the hearing and reading of 
fairy tales may over-stimulate the imagination, and ren- 
der our children untruthful. The writer has not found 
the liars among the lovers of the fairy tales. The most 
untruthful child in her flock is bored with Hawthorne 
or Andersen. He owns to disliking such things, — that 
his soul pines for ‘‘ Injans, pirates,and bears.” Another 
of the same class absolately dotes upon the goody-goody 
talks that hold up a style of perfection she is in no danger 
of emulating. 

In this connection, let us consider carefully what false- 
hood means. Some children, from sheer excess of imag- 
ination, see more than others, This isa trait of child- 
hocd, an exuberance of growth that experience usually 

eliminates. When a child knows one thing to be true 
and celiberately sticks to another, that is falsehood, and 
must be dealt with vigorously. In some, a sense ef 
trath is a strong, natural inheritance ; in others, a feebler 
growth. In all cases there must be carefal tending. 

Children make finer distinctions in their minds than we 
realize. They know the difference between “ make be- 
lieve”’ and “truly so.” This faculty of imagination is 
called into action constantly during a child’s play-day, 
and is infinitely removed from the least shadow of falsity. 
True, they often believe in certain lovely fables with all 
the fervor and faith of their innocent little hearts. Usu- 
ally, time has a gentle corrective for this, and they learn 
to judge between fact and fancy without any rude shock. 
“When I was very young I really believed in Santa 
Claus,” said a dear little five-year old, with the queerest 
and most delicious expression of half-shame. ‘ ’Course 
now I know it’s only friends and folke.” 

‘The most truthful child ever known to the writer, one 
who could be neither coaxed, scared, nor bribed into lying, 
was brought up on the old legends and fairy tales. This 
literature, however, must be carefully selected. Some 
tales so far exceed the bounds of probability that all true 
relations are distor.ed, and the spiritual force fled. Sach 
stories have little excuse for being. Certain of the 
‘“‘ Arabian Nights” and “Grimm’s Tales” would better 
be shunned for this reason. 

The genuine fairy tale must symbolizs truth. Children 
realize this from pure instinct. They are not as apt to 
confuse the real truth and its outward embodiment as 
are we older, more conventional mortals. The true fairy 
tale is but the parable, — fancy embodying the profoundly 
real. Let thechildren revel, then, in the fanciful outside. 
To their ardent lives it is sunshine, color, perfame. 

In choosing, let this be our guide: Never accept that 
which is merely a flight of fancy. Choose those stories 
in which fancy is the delicate wreath which beautifies the 
face of Truth. 

In all our relations with children let us steadily aim to 
cultivate the sense of truth. Well-chosen fairy tales may 
help, rather than hinder, in this good work. One of the 
finest of the modern tales is Rauskin’s “King of the 
Golden River.” 

There is another kind of story-telling which leads di- 
rectly to truth, yet employs more or less the imaginative 
powers. Some one has said, ‘The study of Nature 
makes the child a truth lover.” This is no random shot. 





To know nataral objects one must use his eyes, primarily. 
It is a great thing to train children so they may be able 
to describe accurately the qualities of objects interesting 
to them. To learn to see things as they are, and thus 


report, is a training for trath. John Burroughs and Will- 
iam Hamilton Gibson have written delightfully in this 
line. Even young children may delight in “ Birds and 
Bees” and portions of ‘‘ WinterSunshine”’ and “ Locusts 
and Wild Honey.” Mr. Gibson’s article in a recent 
Harper's, concerning “‘The Mysteries of the Flowers,” 
contains material that may be presented to children and 
both delight and instruct. His contributions to Harper's 
Young People, during the past two years, for simplicity 
of presentation and real living interest, cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other author. We have used bits from 
Thoreau’s “Succession of Forest Trees” and “ Wild 
Apples.” Olive Thorne Miller’s “ Little Folks in Feath- 
ers and Far” and “ Little Brothers of the Air,’ Mrs. 
Wright’s “Seaside and Wayside” are of the very best. 
Mrs. Sanborn Tenney has written a series of most charm- 
ing books on zodlogy. They range from shells and 
seaweeds up through fish and other sea-creatures to the 
higher orders of animals. The facts observed in nature 
lessons form an excellent basis for supplementary read- 
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ing. A teacher of any ingenuity can write reading les- 
sons suggested by this material. These can be repro- 
duced by typewriter and pasted on cards. Botany, zo- 
ology, geology, and physiology will furnish plenty of facts. 
We have seen a set as follows :— 

. The plant baby in its seed cradle. 

. How it grew and left its cradle behind. 

. What the radicle found way down in Dark Land. 
. What the plumule found in Sunshine Land. 

Root servants. 

Leaf nurses. 

- How the stem helps. 

. Baby Bad. 

. The little cup, or calyx. 

10. The pretty crown, or corolla. 

11. The merry little men in a ring, or stamens. 

12. The door into the seed box, or pistil. 

13. Mr. Bee, how he helps. 

14. What the little plant lives for. 

Leaves, flowers, frait, and animals or minerals may be 
broaght together in their different types and contrasted. 
Children are born naturalists, and give their whole hearts 
to such pursuits. 

In connection with these lessons read the best that the 
poets have sung of natare and its manifold life. We 
know of children not more than six years who thoroughly 
enjoy Tennyson’s “Shell,” Shakespeare's “Hark! the 
Lark,” Wordsworth’s “ Skylark” and “ Daffodils,” 
“ Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 

Celia Thaxter’s “Sandpiper” is a classic for small 
ones, who at the same time can, with their elders, appre- 
ciate the exquisite pictures suggested by Tennyson’s 
“‘ Bagle Song” and “‘ Sweet and Low.” 

Dr. Holland’s “To My Dog Blanco ” strikes a noble 
key. Bayard Taylor's “ Night with a Wolf” is full of 
action, and Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s “Soul of a 
Butterfly ” is a child’s poem that, however mystical, is 
still one of the rarest bits in our language. Make the 
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children acquainted with that most pathetic “Rab and 
Friends,” with the stories of Cowper’s hares, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s dogs. 

Lowel! is preéminently the poet of nature. We know 
a school of children, under nine, who committed to mem. 
ory nearly fifty selections from this poet during the past 
year. They were about the different birds, flowers, and 
trees, — the little ones studied during the ten months, 
These same children learned to recognize in Longfellow 
the poet of the twilight, the evening star, the sunset, and 
the cloud world. 

It is well to have the poetry follow the seasons. The 
study of nature produces the trath-lover. The illustrat. 
ing of natural phenomena with the poet’s thoughts satis. 
fies the imaginative and symbolic element in the child, 
and thus preserves the balance. Investigation simply 
produces the literalist. The mere culture of the imag. 
ination results in the idealist; we need both qualities in 
the well-developed character. 








. SCRIPTURE AND SONG EXERCISE FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


(The scripture selections may be recited by the teacher or different 
pupils, The school should all join in the singing of the verses.) 


(Tune —‘* Stand up for Jesus."’) 
Singing by school.— 
O joyous happy Christmas! 
We gladly greet the morn 
When to a world of sorrow 
A Saviour dear was born. 
The story of that Christmas 
We love to tell anew, 
When angels sang a welcome 
Down from the heavenly blue. 


‘* And Joseph aleo went up from Galilee, out of the city of Naz: 
areth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which is called Bethle- 
hem (because he was of the house and lineage of David), to be 
taxed with Mary his espoused wife.”’ 


To David’s sacred city, 
Sweet Bethlehem of old, 
Blest spot to greet the Saviour, 
By prophets long foretold, 
Came Joseph and dear Mary 
The emperor’s tax to give, 
And theirs a humble lodging 
That first sweet Christmas eve. 


“And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was 
no room for them in the inn.’’ 


No room, no room for Jesus 
In all the inn, they said, 

And so within a manger 
The infant Lord is laid. 

And Mary, blessed mother, 

. Receives the sacred care 

With glad and sweet rejoicing 

And tender, thankful prayer. 


‘* Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Jadea, iw the days 


ot Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from the east to 


Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born king of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him.”’ 


With long and weary journey 
The wise men from afar 

Came to that lowly manger, 
Their guide the wondrous star. 

They brought a precious treasure 
OF gold and spices sweet 

To give the infant Jesus 
And worship at his feet. 


“ And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
fields keeping watch over their flocks by night. And, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were sore afraid.’’ 


While angels o’er the manger 
Their precious vigils keep, 
Oa lone Jadea’s hillsides 
The shepherds watched their sheep. 
A glory shone abonat them, 
The glory of the Lord, 
And, sore afraid, they wondered 
And heard the welcome word. 


‘* Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great j°y, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the 


city of David a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.”’ 


** Good tidings!’’ Happy shepherds 
The message sweet to hear, 

By angel lips repeated, 
No cause have ye to fear, 
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O blessed angel tidings 

That first bright Christmas morn! 
We atill repeat the story, 

**To you a Christ is born.” 


“ And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will to men.” 


O joyfal angel chorus! 
O sweet and welcome strain, 
That greeted wondering shepherds 
On far Judea’s plain! 
Adown the distant ages 
Its notes re-echo still, 
To God on high the glory, 
On earth peace and good will. 








WONDERS AND MYSTERIES OF LIFE 
BENEATH THE WAVES. 


DESCRIBED BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F. HOLDER. 

To make the ocean bed a reality, I 
will ask the reader to imagine that he 
is equipped with a diver’s armor 
ft ... capable of resisting pressure, and 

‘i accompany me into the deep sea. As 
= we descend into the blue depths, we 
realize that we have entered another 
world, where to all intents and pur- 
poses water is the atmosphere. If 
we entered the ocean on the Pacific coast from the beach, 
we would gradually walk down an easy descent for many 
miles ; and the same is true of the Atlantic. Almost im- 
mediately the light fades, so that when at a depth of five 
hundred feet it is comparatively dark and intensely cold. 
Deeper we descend, the sunlight gradually fading, until at a 
depth of a quarter of a mile the darkness is intense, so far as 
the sun is concerned. In shallow water we have passed 
through the region of abundant life. Along the shore are 
schools of porpoises, immense whales that occasionally 
venture far below the surface, and a number of air- 
breathing fishlike animals that are kept near the surface 
by their structure and requirements. Here are schools of 
fish—salmon and sardines; and passing is a migrating 
herd of seals. Deeper we pass and leave them behind, 
descending to a depth of 1,500 feet in darkness profound. 
An electric light would sbow a singular change. Many 
of the fish are of gay colors, and could we whisk one 
to the surface, its eyes would be popping from its head 
when it arrived, from the sudden change. 

Strange animals inhabit this region, and the deeper 
we go, the more remarkable they appear, and finally, at a 
mile or so, they fairly compel our admiration. Here are 
scarlet shrimps; crabs on stilt-like legs; others that are 
blind ; more that carry their own lights, for long ago we 
saw living stars, moons, and comets in this abysmal region 
that serve a variety of purposes in the economy of nature. 
Every drop of water is alive; and standing in this 
strange region, at a depth of a mile or so, we find our- 
selves in a rainstorm beneath the sea. All about are 
countless objects dropping upon us, invisible to the eye, 
but so result-producing in the aggregate that the rain- 
drops pile and heap up in such masses that, with those 
that die on the bottom, they round off the tops of subma- 
rine hills and mountains, fill up the valleys, and the thick 
gelatinous ooze through which we have walked with so 
much difficulty is the visible result of the rain. In brief, 
we are in the region of the globigerina o0ze—a condition 
found in great depths, but not always in the greatest. It 
has been estimated that if lime-secreting organisms are 
as numerous down to a depth of six hundred feet as they 
are near the surface, there would be more than sixteen 
tons of calcareous shells or carbonate of lime in the upper- 
most one hundred fathoms of every square mile of the 
ocean. The rainstorm is the falling of these countless 
shells to the bottom. They are ever dying; the animal 
is destroyed, and the litle shell sinks, piling up at the 
bottom, and forming the well known globigerina ooze. 

Descending into deeper depths, we still find life. Many 
of the fishes are blind; nearly all have phosphorescent 
lights, and their shapes and forms are strange and un- 
canny. Sunlight does not reach below 1,000 fathoms ; 
beyond this no plant life exists, and the various forms of 
life prey upon one another. Among the deep-sea fishes 





especially there is constant warfare. Assuming that we 
are walking on the ocean bottom at the depth of over a 
mile, we move cautiously along in water icy cold, and 
suddenly are confronted with a blaze of light, and find 
ourselves in a field of light-givers. Imagine a cornfield, 
with stalks from two to four feet in height, the tips 
gleaming with light and waving gently to and fro. Such 
an appearance the fields of umbellularia present. Off St. 
Vincent the Challenger dredged in a field of light. giving 
gorgonias with stems about two feet long. The trawl 
came up choked with them from a region a mile below 
the surface, each one emitting a vivid, lilac-colored light. 
Above this forest of living lights strange and weird 
fishes are parsing, which we recognize as forms that have 
been dredged from great depths by the Albatross, Chal- 
lenger, and others. One, the chiasmodon, dashes by 
emitting light from its own body. A similar fi-h, mala- 
costeus, is of a rich black velvet hue, and as it poises we 
see upon its head two large lights. One emits a golden 
light ; the other throws out fitful green rays which have 
some hidden meaning in the economy of nature. Some 
of the fishes seem to be literal mouths. Such is the 
eurypharynx, or pelican fish. The mouth is enormous, 
the bones of the jaw being attached to the skull by mov- 
able joints, so that it has enormous powers of distension. 
A curious black fixh called echiostoma has its lanterns 
arranged about its head; two are just below the eyes, 





IN DEEPEST OCEAN. 


while there are several others at various portions of the 
head. Ata depth of two miles we find the fish bythites, 
and at three miles we shall find others more remarkable. 
A hideous, snakelike creature is stomias, with pointed 
teeth and a row of lights along its ventral surface, like 
the lights that are seen in a dark night in the car-window 
as the train dashes along. This fish has been taken 
from a mile and a quarter beneath the surface by an 
English dredger. 

Beneath our feet are forms equally weird, the bottom 
blazing with light at every step. Here are phosphorer- 
cent crabs, and seafans that emit golden, green, and lilac 
hues. Blue scintillations come from sea-pens, while 
others give out gleams of gold and green. Almost every 
animal is a light-giver. We might, in this walk of the 
imagination, descend to a depth of six miles beneath the 
sea and still find life. 

In all probability the largest and most remarkable 
fishes have not been seen, and escape the dredge. Many 
of these strange forms of the abyssal depths are types of 
extinct forms, and we can only imagine what wonders 
the deep sea hides. In the Atlantic and Pacific gigantic 
equids from fifty to seventy feet in length are found, and 
glimpses of strange snake or eellike sharks are suggestive 
of the unecaught mysteries and unseen dwellers in the 
deep sea. Among the curious light-givers is a shark 
which was caught by Dr. Bennett. It was perfectly 
black, but emitted a strange phosphorescent light, which 
remained some time after the animal’s death. The shark 
was placed in a jar in the cabin of the vessel, and is de- 
scribed as presenting a ghostly appearance, emitting a 
rich green light almost sufficient to read by. 

In descending into the intermediate depths, the jelly- 
fishes and forms that live in the open water attract our 
attention. Here is a jellyfish, its disk six feet across, its 
train of tentacles possibly emitting a vivid light and 
stretching away in a maze of brilliant lines for perhaps 
100 feet. Such is the cyanea, one of about this dimen- 





sion being seen by Mrs. Agassiz off Nahant. Ocher forms 
— huge disks are the moons and lesser planets of this 
submarine world of space. The variety of tints and 
colors emitted by the jellyfishes is almost beyond com- 
prehension, and so diverse are the lights that the belief is 
forced upon the beholder that they have some marked 
significance in the economy of nature. One known as 
lucernaria emits a pale-bluish light all over its surface. 
Obelia has a luminous stem alone. Cestus, or the girdle 
of Venus, has a yellow light. Idyia emits roseate hues, 
while the light of aurelia is of euch a brilliant yellow that 
when one of the animals was squeezed into a glass of 
milk, the latter was rendered so luminous that a letter 
was read by it. 

From these instances, and they are but a few in many, 
it is evident that the stroller through the ocean, either in 
the moderate depths at night or the abyssal realms of 
day, would not wander about blindly, but would have his 
pathway illumined by lights ¢ffective and brilliant, ren- 
dering the deepest ocean a region the opposite of the con- 
ditions of stygian darkness that it is erroneously supposed 
to hold. 








SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


There has been invented, discovered, and developed an artificial 
cotton, made from the wocd of pine, spruce, or larch, ingeniously 
defibrated, and then disintegrated and bleached with a hot solution 
of bisulphite of soda and chloride of lime. The pure cellulose 
obtained is treated with chloride of zinc, castor oil, caseine, and 
gelatine, which give it body and cohesion. In this way there is 
made a paste, which is passed through a perforated plate, as in the 
mauufacture of macsroni, and is dried between steam-heated cyl- 
inders. It now only remains to weave it in order to obtain a fabric 
that has a very presentable appearance and a certain amount of 
strength. 

There are 152,000 colored Catholics in the United States. 

Bolota, the product of a tree in Sumatra, threatens to rival India 
rubber and gutta-percha. 

By official Chinese report, 120,000 persons died of the recent 
** plague”’ in Canton. 

An electrical rocking-chair is the lateat. 

Spain has appropriated $100,000 for the extermination of the 
pew grape pest — phyloxera. 

National banks are authorized by acts of congress passed in 1863, 
1864, and 1883. 

The first American savings bank was opened in Philadelphia, 
the Savings Fund Society, in 1816. The second was opened in 
Boston later the same year, and o:.e in New York in 1819. 

Herr Bolle of Berlin, Ger., began the pure milk business four- 
teen years ago with two cans. He now employs more than a thou- 
sand men, and distributes the milk of 1500 cows. He has mate- 
rially toned up the quality of the mi.k eold. 

There are 229 439 postal employees in the service of the United 
States, and 70.000 post-c ffives. There are 9,000 letters mailed per 
minute, by the year. The mailed matter last year weighed 87,- 
000,000 pounds. 

A noted German scientist predicts that man will fly before the 
cherry trees bloom in 1895. We can afford to wait to see. 

There are now eleven cables in the Atlantic, and another being 
laid. The total mileage of submarine cables is, in round numbers, 
152,000, representing a coat of $200 000,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé railroad represents more 
value than the entire personal property of rich old Massachusetts. 

SHARKS.—The shark is a more valuable fish than is generally 
supposed. Ite liver yields an oil of a beautiful color, that never 
becomes turbid, and possesses medicinal qualities equal to those of 
cod liver oil. The skin, after being dried, takes the polish and 
hardness of mother of pearl. It ie marbled and beara a resemblance 
to f ssil coral, and is used by jewelers for the manufacture of fancy 
articles, by binders for making shagreen, and by cabinetmakers 
for polishing wood. The Chineee give $140 a ton for the fins, which 
they pickle and serve at the close of the dioner as a delicate hors 
d’cuvre. The Earopeans use the fins for a glue, which they use 
for clarifying beer, wine, and other liquors. They also use it as a 
chemical reagent. The Eilis Islanders use the teeth in the manu- 
facture of w.apons of war. Many people even eat ite oily flesh. 
The bones make a much valued fertilizer. The Icelanders employ 
a hundred vessels in the capture of the shark for the sake of the 
oil, for which there is always a market. 


SANTA CATALINA. — Santa Catalina, Cal., is an island about 
twenty-five miles southwest of San Pedro harbor, in Los Angeles 
county. It is about six miles wide and twenty-five long. Most 
of its length is, however, only one or two miles ix width. It is al- 
most literally all shore. The waters abound in fish and the land 
is rich in beautiful minerals. It was comparatively unknown till 
quite recantly, but it is now a delightful resort by summer or win- 
ter. It hae valuable quarries of soapstone and serpentine and great 
variety of ornamental and building étone. The serpentine has the 
appearance of onyx. No froate ever visit the valley, which is the 
great attraction of the island. Bananas and other tropical fruits 
grow in great abundance, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
BY A.C BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER (MASS ) NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Il. —STRUCTURE OF STEMS. 


The previous exercises led the children to observe the 
external featares of the deciduous trees. In the follow- 
ing lessons the attention is directed to the internal parts. 

(1) One of the easiest specimens with which to begin is 
the elder stem, because the parts are so distinct. The 
teacher, by a little forethought, can procure, or have the 
pupils procure, twigs of the old and young wood. Cut 
them into short pieces for each pupil. 

Questions to direct the observation may be placed on 
the blackboard, and the pupils make a written record of 
their observations. Such questions as the following may 
be suggestive to teachers, the answers, in brief, of chil- 
dren in the sixth year are given in parentheses : — 

What three parts do you find in the elder stem? 
(Bark, wood, pith) How are they arranged? (The 
bark on the outside, inside of this the rings of wood, and 
in the middlethe pith.) Describe each part. (The bark 
is brown and smooth ; it isthin and tough; on it are many 
little spots; the wood is hard and made of fibres; it is 
yellowish-green in color, and very smooth; the pith is 
soft and spongy ; it is brownish-white, andvery dry.) Of 
what use to the plant are the parts? (The skin protects 
the wood, and the fibres of wood give strength to the 
stem ) Separate the bark from the wood, — What do 
you find? (A soft, thin, green skin; it is slippery.) 
Compare a very young stem with the older stem. (The 
young stem is lighter green, it is softer and not so tough, 
it hasn't so much wood in it.) Why can the stem be 
called an “outside grower”? (Because the rings of 
wood on the outside grow.) Make a sketch of the cross 
section of the stem, naming the parts. 

This record will enable the teacher to prepare for the 
next lesson, in which the pupils are led to a closer ob- 
servation of any points that escaped them; it also will 
give an opportunity for teaching new terms, and suggest 
the words that need a spelling drill. This is the time for 
a discussion of the uses of the parts to the plant, and, if 
necessary, @ more careful drawing of the wood section 
should be made. 

(2) In a similar manner a lesson may be taken with 
pieces of corn-stalk, or with pieces of banana stem ob- 
tained from the fruit store. This will illustrate the other 
type of stem-stracture known by the rather misleading 
name of “inside grower,” or endogen. These questions 
are merely suggestive, and the answers are those given by 
children. A short spelling drill is helpfal on words mis- 
spelled in the previous exercises and needed in this one :— 

How many parts do you find in the corn or banana 
stem? (Skin, fibre, pith) How are they arranged? 
(The skin is on the outside, the pith and fibres are mixed 
together.) What are the characteristics of each part ? 
(The ekin is very dry and thin, the fibres are fine, the 
pith is moist and soft.) Try to separate the skin from 
the inside, — With what result? (The skin fits tightly 
and cannot be taken off unless some of the fibres come 
with it.) Think how the stem increases in size, and tell 
why it might be called an “inside grower.” Sketch a 
cross section of the stem with the names of the parts 
attached. 

The record of the observations should be used as be- 
fore, and the terms exogenous and endogenous stems 
used. Make a list of stems, like the elder, with rings of 
wood ; notice that all our common trees and shrubs will 
belong to this group. Find illustrations of stems, like 
the corn and banana, with fibres of wood in pith ; 6. g., 
asparagus, cat-tail, century plant, calla, grasses (hollow 
stem). What kind of plants do you find in this group? 
If possible, get specimens of palm and bamboo, also of 
sugar cane. In what portions of the earth do we find the 
endogenous stems very prominent? For what are the ex- 
ogenous stems best adapted? Why are the endogenous 
best for food products? Make a list of such food prod- 
ucts ; €. 9, sugar, grain, and grass for animals. What 
other useful products? (Fibre and uses of bamboo ) 





From some house plants and the grasses notice the kind 
of leaves that plants with endogenous stems usually have 
(parallel-veined). Compare with the exogenous stems 
(mostly net-veined). ,Trace the veins of the grass leaf back 


into the stem, and see that they are from ihe little fibres of 
wood'in the soft stem; think how the stem grows in size. 

The object of such a series of lessons is to lead the 
pupils to see the two-fold plan of nature in building stems 
and leaves, each adapted to serve a purpose, each used 
by man in various ways. In the spring, lessons on ger- 
mination will show the number of cotyledons usual in 
each group, and it all impresses the idea of plan in 
nature. 

Reading for information may be selected from such a 
book as “ Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ” on the sugar 
industry, and from geographical readers on the palms and 
bamboor, and their uses to the people of tropical countries ; 
also of the grasses of the pampas and Ilanos. 

(3) A final language exercise may be had by writing a 
comparison of the exogenous and erdogenous stems, with 
careful drawings of each. In the upper grades this should 
be done without any outline to aid them. Reproduction 
exercises may follow the reading. 





MY WINTER GARDEN — AN EXPERIMENT. 
BY CAROLINE C. ROSS. 


Apple blossoms at Christmas! How charming! And 
can one really have them, and that, too, without hot- 
houses or gardeners? It sounded very alluring. And 
thus began my experiment. 

But I must confess that Christmas had passed. The 
frozen earth, the heavy snow-drifts, the leafless treee, the 
wintry sky, the dead river, made precious every bit of liv- 
ing green, if only to keep alive in our hearts the promise 
of the springtime. 

First, of course, we helped ourselves liberally to twigs 
from the old apple tree. Not content with these, we 
levied contributions from plum and cherry, not neglecting 
currant and gooseberry. The maple, elm, and ash gave 
cheerfully of their treasures. With increased stores 
came increased desires. Down by the brook we found 
alders and willows. Nothing daunted by snow drifts, 
stone walls, and barbed-wire fences, we brought in birch, 
beech, sumac, hickory, and butternut. Our friends be 
came interested in this strange garden of leafless branches, 
and many were the contributions we received. Here 
were the plants; but what magician was to bring forth 
the coveted apple blossoms ? 

We put our plants into large jars of warm water, 
placed the same in our sunniest window, changed the 
water night and morning, and waited. Nor was our 
waiting long. One morning a tiny green point was dis- 
covered at the end of acurrant bud. Now, the currant 
is the driest, the deadest, the most discouraging etem of 
all the plants of the field; and to think that it is the first 
to show signs of life! 

The | ttle point gradually lengthened, increased in cir- 
cumference, dropped its scaly overcoat, unplaited its green 
leaf fans, and hung out a string of green blossoms. 
Meanwhile, the elm is showing silken tassels; the maple is 
brave with red blossoms; the willow has beautiful golden- 
stamened pussies ; the poplar displays fuzzy gray caterpil- 
lars; and the hard little catkins of birch and alder are 
equirming iato life and powdering the window sill with 
showers of yellow pollen. S.»mewhat later the plum and 
the cherry delighted us with wreaths of frail, fairy-like, 
snow white blossoms; and the apple blossoms followed,— 
real apple blossoms,— delicate, dainty, and sweet with 
their own delicious perfame, which has just enough bitter- 
ness to keep it from cloying ; but, after all, only ghosts of 
those apple blossoms which will laden our orchards next 
June. Lilacs and elders were not so kind to me; nor 
would any amount of patient care and watchfulness 
surprise the beech into giving up her secrets. 

Bat the blossoms were not all that our winter garden 
brought to us. We found that the elm puts her flowers 
into big brown buds, her leaves into smaller and more 
tapering packages. Nor is the elm the only tree that fol- 
lows this fashion Each one, however, has her own way 
of doing things, which, once carefully observed, is ever 
after easily recognized. The maple will have several 
flower buds to one leaf bud, and the shape of the two will 
be somewhat different. Not only do flower and leaf buds 
differ in size and shape, but buds of different trees vary 
greatly. Contrast the slender, elegant, sharp pointed, 
nut brown buds of the warrior beech with the plebeian 
stockiness of the lilac or the starved meagreness of the 








currant. The hobble bush trosts her hardy children 
without protection to the wintry blasts; the sumac hides 
hers under the soft, furlike bark; the balm of gilead 
seals hers up with sticky wax ; while most trees surround 
them with overcoats of many thick, overlapping scale:. 

No less curious is the packing of the buds. Sometimes 
we find our embryonic leaves folded face to face, some. 
times rolled from one side, sometimes from both sides 
toward the middle, somatimes from the point of the leaf 
downward, again plaited like fans. All of next year’s 
branch is contained in one tiny bud. The stem has only 
to lengthen, the leaves to attain their full size, and lo, a 
miracle!—the bud has become a branch, ready in its 
turn to bud, blossom, and add to the size of the parent 
tree. The scar which you find beneath the bud marks 
the place where grew last year the mother leaf. Al] 
summer long she toiled and protected ber baby bud. She 
loosened her hold and fell to the ground only when her 
baby had grown beyond the need of her care. 

But, you say, what has made the buds in our winter 
garden grow? Whence have they gotten the necessary 
nourishment? While the tree is preparing her buds for 
next year’s growth, she is also providing for their food. 
She hag laid op enough nourishment under the bark to 
give them a start and keep them growing antil the tree 
shall be really awake and fairly at work. The warm 
water, the warm air of the house, the bright sunshine, all 
have conspired to rouse our baby buds and enable them 
to take advantage of the nourishment thus provided. Bat 
the store is small. Do our best, we cannot add to it nor 
give the natural out of-door conditions, so our leaves must 
be but fairy leaves, our blossoms but fairy blossoms, and 
their lives but short. 





TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The street and elevated railroads of Manhattan island, 
and the annexed territory which is comprised within the 
limits of New York city, are controlled by ten companies, 
which operated 407.21 miles during the year ending 
June 30, 1894. The largest of these companies is the 
Manhattan elevated, which was organized in 1875, and 
in 1879 secured control, by lease, of the two competing 
lines, the Metropolitan and the New York elevated roads. 
It completed its system in 1891 by leasing the Suburban 
elevated, which had been chartered in 1880 The Man- 
hattan now controls all the elevated railway lines in the 
city, operating a fraction over a hundred miles of track. 

The street roads are operated by nine distinct com- 
panies, the oldest dating back to 1831. This road, the 
New York & Harlem, owns the road from the post- 
office in New York city to Chatham, nearly 130 miles, 
but only operates 17.66 miles, the remainder being oper- 
ated by the New York Central railroad, under a lease for 
401 years, at a rent of eight per cent. on the stock and 
the interest of the funded debt. The remaining roads 
were chartered at different times between 1851 and 1893, 
and almost all of them operate lines nominally owned by 
different companies, under lease. Five companies, which 
were operating their own lines in 1893, were consolidated 
under the Metropolitan street railway company during 
the year 1893-94, so that their returns were made under 
one head for the current report of the state commissioner. 

The gross earnings of these ten roads for the current 
year, practically all taken in in five-cent fares, were 
$22,428,036, as against $24 232,079 in 1893. OF this 
total, the Manhattan road took in $10,153 576. In spite 
of the loss in gross earnings, the roads were able to pay 
$3,679,275 in dividends, an increase of $258,354 over 
the previous year. Two companies paid dividends of 
eighteen per cent, one of ten per cent., and one of eight 
percent. But these large dividends were made possible by 
the leasing of these roads to the Metropolitan company, 
which paid no dividend this year. The Manhattan com- 
pany paid in dividends each year $1,800.000. The 
increase in total dividends is accounted for by com- 
paring the surplus remaining to the companies this year 
and last, after paying the dividends. In 1893 this sur- 
plus was $1,721,686, and in 1894, $1,091,839. 

The fanded debt statement usually shows the amount 
expended for permanent extension of lines, improvement 
of, and additions to, equipment. The total June 30, 
1894, was $76,556,000, an increase of $21,773,000 over 
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the preceding year. The Manhattan increased its 
funded debt from $21,147,000 to $35,855,000, besides 
laying out $1,426,532 for “betterments” ; i e., permanent 
improvements as distinguished from running expenses. 
The total betterment expenditures for the ten roads were 
$9,729,095 in 1894, and $4,907,284 in 1893, an increas 
of almost 100 per cent. This increase is almost wholly 
due to the extension of a single road, the Broadway & 
Seventh avenue, which increased its funded debt from 
$2,200,000 to $9,650,000, paying out $7,925,271 in 
betterments 

The cost of the various lines of road now operated is 
reported as $147,072,348, of which the Manhattan sys- 
tem represents $54,759,008. The present value of tracks, 
structures, and equipment is, of course, much greater. 
These figures cannot include the cost of securing charters 
and franchises, or rights of way, which have been the 
occasion of many of the most notable scandals in New 
York city ring government. 

The whole number of persons carried, i. ¢., of fares 
paid, was 448,477,703 in 1894, and 483,638,556 in 1893. 
Of these, in 1894, the Manhattan carried 107 564.064 
persons south, 7. ¢., down town, towards the city hall and 
battery, and 95,187,468 persons north. Only three lines 
show any increase in the number carried in 1893-4 over 
the previous year, and but one of these had an increase 
of any considerable number. No surer test of the actual 
extent of “bard times” could be secured. Ont of this 
total number of passengers carried, 108 persons were in- 
jared and twenty-six killed in 1894, of whom nine were 
injared and eight killed on the elevated road. In 1893, 
179 persons were injared and forty seven persons killed. 
One road had an abnormally unfortunate year, injuring 
forty six persons and killing three out of a total of 
9,373,175 persons carried. Injuries to persons and 
property cost the road, in 1894, $219,100. 

The annual report of Governor Renfrew of Oklahoma, 
which can be secured by writing to the secretary of the 
interior, states that the population of the territory, ac- 
cording to a census made during the year 1893 94, is 
212,635. There is a very slight percentage of foreign- 
born population. The total valuation of taxable property 
is $19,947,923. There are six national banks and fifty 
private banks in the territory. Nearly 75,000 children 
are enrolled in the public schools, which are reported as 
being in a flourishing condition. There are 296 churches, 
with some 8,500 communicants. 





A CUP OF TEA. —(I.) 
BY FLOBENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


** Millions for defense, not a cent for tribute.’’ 


[ Adorn some table with articles of historic interest. Collect 
pictures of the event. Make a plan of Griffin’s wharf. Have 
some boy make a miniature ‘‘ Dartmouth.’’ Have tea chests, with 
plenty of tea scattered around. Have the girls make rag Indians. 
Make all appropriate mottoes possible. Display teapots of all 
kinds and sizes. A description of Green Dragon Tavern may be 
found in the Historical Magazine of January, 1872. Read ‘‘ Tea 
Leaves’’ by Francis Drake, Thatcher’s ‘‘ Traits of the Tea Party,’’ 
all the lives of the patriote of that time, and Simmonds’ ‘‘ Tropical 
Agricalture.’’ It is not known who wrote the ‘‘ Rallying Song.’’] 

Of what country is the tea-plant a native? What is 
its principal home there? When was the indigenous 
plant found? When and how was tea introduced into 
China? Into Japan? Give the Chinese and Japanese 
legends. 

To what natural order does the plant belong? Num. 
ber of varieties? Why is the plant subtropical? What 
kind of a shrub is it. Describe its root. Its branches. 
Where does it best grow? To what height does it grow 


in its wild state? In its cultivated state? Why is it so 


praned ? What kind of a leaf has the plant? What is 
its form? How are the Jeaves arranged? Describe the 
margin of the leaf. The base. The apex. Where does 


the eerration stop? How long is the leaf? What is its 


color? Deseribe its venation. 

How do the flowers grow? What is their color? 
What flower do they resemble? What is the size of a 
single flower? Of the flower cluster? How many 
petals has it? Sepals? What is the form of the calyx? 
Describe the stamens. What is its fragrance? When 
do the flowers appear? How long is the flowering con- 
tinued ? When do the seeds ripen? How long does it 
take them to form? How many seeds does one capsule 
contain? With what are the seeds covered? What is 


the nature of the seeds. Describe the pod. How soon 
must the seed be sown after it has been shelled ? 

A New Puanration.—The planter must exercise 
the greatest of care in selecting and laying out his planta- 
tion. Name four things necessary to be considered in se- 
lecting a site. What land is preferable? How is the 
soil judged? Describe the number and kinds of growth 
on a jungle. When does the altitude limit its cultiva- 
tion? How far apart must the holes be? How many 
seeds are put in a hole for one plant? How many 
shrubs are grown to an acre? After the fourth or 
fifth year, how many pounds an acre will they yield ? 

State the importance of hoeing. Describe the hoe used 
in turning it after the jungle is cleared. Describe the 
two kinds of hosing. What is the use of each? How 
can the coolies deceive in their hoeing, and so injare the 
crop? When does the first crop come? What is dore 
when the plant is seven years old? How do weeds affect 
the plant? What insects are destructive to it? How 
are they disposed of? What is “blight”? Which 
enemy is more formidable? By what insect is the 
planter helped in his destraction of the pests? How long 
does the plant live ? 

PREPARING TEA FoR Market. —In preparing tea 
for market there are many different processes and many 
different kinds of machinery used for the same operation. 
Have the pupils show as many different diagrams of the 
machinery as possible. The various operations are pluck- 
ing, withering, rolling, fermenting, firing, sorting, and 
packing. What is the delicate work? How soon will 
another leaf come? What harm may carelessness in the 
gathering cause? What is the number of successive 
pickings in India? In China? From what gathering 
does the best tea come? Which leaves yield tea of the 
finest quality and most delicate flavor? Why? How 
does the process of making black teas differ from that of 
making green teas? What are the best known black 
teas imported ? The best green teas? 

What is “flushing”? Upon what does the yield of 
tea depend? How isa flush formed? Upon what five 
things does a flush depend? What are the periods of 
flashing ? How are the leaves withered? What is the 
object of rolling? How is the twist given to the leaves ? 
What leaves are fermented? Why? In what are they 
roasted ? How many times are they rolled and roasted ? 
How are they sorted? How many pounds of raw leaf 
does it take to make one pound of tea? To what eight 
things are different grades of strength and flavor due ? 

What is a “break” and a “chop”? What is the 
difference in value between a “break” and a “chop”? 
Why? In what is the tea packed? How may the tea 
be reduced to powder in the packing? What is a pack- 
age? Abox? Abalf-chest? Achest? Illustrate and 
describe the interior of a tea-house. Describe the color. 
ing matters used in the adulteration of tear. Which 
teas are never adulterated. What becomes of the teas 
colored in China? What three kinds of leaves are 
mainly ured for “ mixing”? 

How does tea rank as an industry in China? Asa 
revenue? What is the tax on tea? How many acres of 
the country are devoted to the cultivation of tea? In 
what latitude and longitude is it grown? Where grown 
for domestic use? Why is the tea kept in China until it 
is about a year old ? 

How old is Indian tea? What are the good points of 
Indian teas? How much per acre do the Indian teas an- 
nually yield? Which months are the most productive? 

State the difference between the emall gardens of 
China and the large gardens of India. What is the dif- 
ference in the process of work in the two countries? 
Why is China tea dirtier than Indian tea? How does 
the tea of Japan differ from that of China? What tea 
districts are formidable rivals of India and China? Which 
sends its tea principally to America? Where are the 
tea districts of America? What is the quality of tea 
grown in each? 

What is the work and use of the tea-taster? What 
salaries do experts receive? What is the effect upon 
their constitutions ? 

How much tea is consumed annual!y in America, in- 
cluding Canada? Why has it been difficult to introduce 
Indian teas? To what is the decline of China tea due? 
What tea brings the highest price in England ? 


When did Europe learn of the tea leaf? How? 


When did England have it? Which of the European 
countries uses the most tea? Which ranks second? 
Who had the first cup of tea ever brewed in England ? 
From whom did he receive it? What was the price of 
tea in England in 1657? Whatis Paraguay tea? What 
is its “home name” How old a drink is it? 

When was tea first used in New England? Who were 
licensed to sell it “in publique” in Boston? When did 
Bohea tea come? When was tea sold in the coffee 
houses? How was it cooked in Salem? What was the 
“liberty tea”’ of the women? When and where was tea 
first used in Maine? When were copper tea-kettles in 
ure in Plymouth? Where were tea-kettles first cast in 
Massachusetts? What was the custom of ladies attend- 
ing tea parties ? 

What great writers had no tea to cheer them? De- 
scribe the old suburban tea gardens of London. How did 
the enemies of tea in England attack it in its early days? 
What is said to be an indispensable accompanimert of 
the cheering cup? 

Name and describe the ingredients which tea containe. 
Which contains the most theine, black or green tea? 
What is the effect of theine upon nervous people? De- 
scribe the effects of tea upon each system of the body ? 
Is tea a food? Why is it useless to the young? Why 
may it be burtful to people in feeble health? Which is 
most injurious, black or green tea? Why? How was 
tea used in Dr. Kane’s Arctic expeditions? With what 
result? Why is tea a good-natured drink? How has it 
been an important factor in civilization? What propor- 
tion of the human race drink tea habitually? How is 
tea a strong ally of the temperance cause? How is tea 
as a beverage made’? What effect does boiling have 
upon tea? How is the tea-kettle respectably connected ? 

Tue Boston Tea Party, Decemper 16, 1773 — 
“ By far the most momentous (occurrence) in the annals 
of the town.” — Bancroft. 

Review OF THE Times 1n 1773 — Who was the king 
of England? What king of France was he trying to 
play ? What odious “acts ’’ had been passed by parlia- 
ment in 1765 and 1767? What was the success of each ? 
Who was Lord North? Who were his colleagues? 
Whaet was the character of each ? 

How long bf&d there been a tax on tea? How had 
the law been enforced? Give seven abusive epithets ap- 
plied to tea. What was done to those who drank it clan- 
destinely ? What society had the ladies of Boston formed 
in 1770? How many joined it? What was their 
pledge? How did the younger women follow in the foot- 
steps of their mothers? Name too substitutes for tea. 
What was used by the Connecticut women? How was 
smuggling carried on? With whom? To what straits 
was the East India company redaced. How much tea 
accumulated in its warehouses in London? How did 
parliament plan to force the colonists to take the tea 
and use it? 

“ The ministry believe,’ wrote Franklin, “that three 
pence on a pound of tea, of which one does not, perhaps, 
drink ten pounds a year, is sufficient to overcome all the 
patriotism of an American.” 

When did the colonists hear of the act? What were 
their feelings? To what city was the tea first sent? 
What was Maryland’s letter to that city? Who was the 
governor of Massachusetts? What did he advise the 


king todo? How did he pay for his errors of jadgment ? 
How many ships were sent to Boston? Name. De- 
scribe each. Which arrived first? When? Where did 


it anchor? Neat what wharf? Draw a plan, and locate 
them then and now. By what name is the wharf now 


known? Give changes. Who was the captain of the 
vessel? By whom was it owned? How many chests of 
tea did it hold? What was the call given in the news- 
paper the next day? How were the ships guarded ? 
How many men were there in each guard? How were 
they armed? What was their danger signal? How 
long were the ships guarded? For what watches have 
we the names of the men? Give names. 

Describe the North End caucuses. What was their 
work? Who were the leaders? What letter was re- 
ceived from Philadelphia at this time? Who were the 
“eonsignees”? How and where were they summoned ? 
What was the result? How many meetings were held in 
the Old South? In Faneuil hall ? 

Who were the “ Sons of Liberty””? When and where 
was the first club formed? How did the members of 
that first club distinguish themselves? In what year did 
the society become general in all parts of the colonics ? 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 29, 1894. 





Ir is not an easy thing to make the fearning of ety- 
mology interesting, but it should be done. 


Women feem to be gaining nothing in Massachusetts 
by way of increased prominence upon school boards. 


THE supreme court of Pennsylvania bas sustained the 
decision in the Gallitzin school case, to which the Jour- 
NAL gave so much space in the issue of September 20. 


VERTICAL penmanship has secured a degree of atten- 
tion not anticipated at first. It has claims upon school 
authorities that will make themselves heard. It is just 
as well to listen first as last. 


Tue Teachers’ College of New York City is to be con 
gratulated upon the completion of its elegant new home 
at Morningside Heights, 120:h street west. This means 
much more than the loxury that the students and faculty 
are to enjoy, it means the dawning of a new era for the 
professional schools. At its opening, November 15, there 
were memorable addresses by Bishop Potter, Presidents 
Low of Columbia, Eliot of Harvard, and Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins. All who have at heart the professional advance 
of the science and art of teaching will unite in congratu- 
lating President W. L. Hervey upon this long stride for- 
ward of his Teachers’ College. 


In the death of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop on the 16th 
inst., at the age of eighty five, Boston loses her most dis 
tinguished citizen after Holmes, New England one of her 
most worthy representatives of all time, and America one 
of her most intelligently loyal sons. No one is left to 
compare with him in the combination of personal power 
and ancestral glory. Mr. Winthrop was a descendant of 
Governor John Winthrop, studied Jaw with Daniel Web 
ster, was a personal friend and adherent of Henry Clay- 
was speaker of the United States honse of representatives- 
and eucceeded Daniel Webster in the United States ren- 
ate. Of late years he had devoted himself largely to the 
administration of the Peabody fund for the advancement 
of education in the South. As an orator, he took high 
rank. He is one of the eminent New Englanders who are 
as universally respected and beloved in the South as in 


the North, one of the few noted Americans who have 
been contented to devote thirty years to the cause of edu- 


cation. 








Mr. Movutper’s Erection. — The election of Andrew 
J. Moulder, as superintendent of schools in San Fran- 
cisco, by a plurality of nearly 3,000, on the Democratic 
ticket, this year, has something of the same significance 
as the 11,000 majority of John Swett on the Republican 
ticket four years ago. Mr. Moulder was e‘ate superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 1857 to 1863, making 
a record as an organizer that has few equals in America. 
He organized, in San Francisco, the first normal school 
on the Pacific coast, aleo the first state teachers’ institute 
and the first state board of examiners. He laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the high echool in San Francisco ; wrote the 
first work on education published in California; was a 
member of the first board of regents of the University of 
California. While secretary of the board of regents he 
helped to make the State University the first free insti- 
tution of its rank and kind in America ; helped to make 
it one of the first universities in the land to place women 
on equal terms with men ; helped to place it in advance of 
Harvard and Yale in the matter of electives; almost un- 
aided. he secured its legislative endowment. From 1883 
to 1887, he was superintendent in San Francisco, during 
which period the friendship of the teachers was so marked 
that his triamphant election was due not a little to the 
warmth of their advocacy. Althongh elected on a party 
ticket, it is certain that he will not allow partisanship to 
interfere in the least with the efficiency of the service. 
Never before has any city taken occasion to ignore party 
politics so completely, on two successive elections, as bas 
San Francisco in the choice first of Swett and then of 
Moulder, both men eminent in the educational service 
of the state and of the city. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


The Hon. F. B. Sattor, minister of public instruction 
for New South Wales, reports 629 public school savings 
banks in operation in the eolony in 1893, an increase of 
ten over the preceding year. Daring the year £9,912 
93 9d was deposited, and £11,143 63 11d was with- 
drawn, of which £2,725 23 11d was transferred to the 
government ravings bank for deposit to the credit of the 
children’s own accounts therein. The serious financial 
depression of last year was responsible for a considerable 
diminution in the amount of deposits, but the fact that 
the number of depositors remained as large as in previous 
years shows that the school savings banks have not lost 
anything in popular estimation and support. The banks 
have new been in operation in the colony for seven years, 
during which period this number has increased from 255 
in 1887 to 629 in 1893. The aggregate deposits have 
been £77,576 158 11d. Of this sum, 627 per cent. has 
been withdrawn for the current use of depositors, 
£22 848 123 7d has been transferred to the individual 
accounts of pupils in the government savings banks, and 
the balance remains in the school banks to the eredit of 
depositors. 








THE GAME OF GOLF. 


A wealthy Boston club man, an expert in all the social 
out-of-door games, prophesies that the newly arrived 
Scotch game of golf is to be a favorite in the best circles, 
because perfection can never be attained, because it is a 
struggle to overcome nature, which will never present 
herself twice alike. He accounts for the decline of pub- 
lic interest in croquet on the ground that we have ideal- 
ized the “ grounds,” so that it is comparatively easy for a 
man to make an ideal play. 

Judged by this standard, teaching is destined to be the 
great American profession. It is possible to imagine 
practical perfection in other lines ; even in law, where 
one deals with mature human nature, as revealed by a few 
people, it is conceivable; but imagination fails to reach 
the perfect teacher, who must deal with buman nature 
by the wholesale, and in those years in which it is liable 
to change in each individual every day. There may be 
perfect school exercises in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
ete., but that is not teaching. The school is the labora- 
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tory for experimenting upon or for making combinations 
in human nature. It is a laboratory for quantative as 
well as qualitative analysis of human nature, in which 
fifty ‘specimens, more or less, are presented daily and 
under such conditions that the tests of all previous days 
are no criterion for this. If there be a man with brain 
so fertile that he can imagine perfection in this work, the 
world awaits his revelation. No, there is no perfection, 
and he who has the conceit to think that he has approxi- 
mated it, has mistaken his coarse, machine-made po tery 
for the results of the exquisite manipulations of the 
laboratory of the master. 








ATTENDANCE AT ASBURY PARK. 


There was much speculation in advance of the Asbury 
Park meeting as to the size of the meeting and the rela- 
tive attendance from the various sections. Jast prior to 
the opening of the meeting, the secretary of the arsocia- 
tion, after the correspondence of the season was over, 
committed his prophecy to writing. He was the best 
qualified to jadge of any man in the country, so far as 
correspondence was concerned. These were his figures: — 

New England ° ° ° ‘ 200 


Middle States . . ° ‘ - 1,500 
South Atlantic ° ° ° ° 400 
South Central . ° ‘ ° - 6500 
North Central ° ° ° ° 1,500 
Western . ° ° ° ‘ - 100 
Canada > ° ° é . 25 

Total . P ° 4,225 


Largest outside of New orn Pennsylvania. 

The editor of the JouRNAL OF EpvucarTIon, on the 
assumption that he was probably as able to judge from a 
personal knowledge of the field as anyone, also committed 
his estimate to paper. It was as follows : — 

New England ° ° ° ° 350 


Middle States . . p ° . 2,300 
South Atlantic ° ‘ P ° 800 
South Central . ° ° . - 500 
North Central ‘ ° " P 2,500 
Western . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 800 
Canada ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 

Total . P é n . 6,850 


Largest outside of New Jersey, Ohio. 
Now for the record : — 


New England ° ° ° . 93 
Middle States ° . 1,628 
South Atlantic 271 
South Central . 457 
North Central ‘ . 8,356 
Western . ‘ . P * . 
Canada . ° ° P ° 41 

Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,923 


Largest, not excepting New Jersey, Ohio. 

The secretary was very near right on the Middle 
States, the Western, and Canada. The editor of the 
JOURNAL was fairly well off on the sum total, absolutely 
right on Ohio. Neither had any suspicion of the falling 
off of New England nor was either prepared for the 
grand showing of the North Central states. The editor 
was 800 higher than the secretary, but he was more than 
1,000 short of the fact. 

New Jersey was somewhat of a disappointment, but 
her 936 places her only third in the record of states 
having the association. California rolled ap 4,278, and 
Jllinois 1,750. Minnesota came within three of New 
Jersey when the meeting was at Minneapolis. 

Ohio had the largest representation any state has ever 
had outside its own borders —989 —except Iowa at 
Chicago in 1887, 1,146. 

At the lower end of the list stands Oregon, — the only 
state unrepresented ; California, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Nevada, New Mexico, one each; Washington, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Florida, two each ; Montana, three. 

Oklahoma surprised everybody with her four delegates, 
and Colorado with her fifty-eight. Utah sent four; Ver- 
mont sent no more, and Maine but five. New Hamp- 
shire sent but seven. Connecticut was counted upon for 
a large delegation, but they all went to Bethlehem but 
thirteen, and Rhode Island rallied but twelve ; the others 
went to the American Institute. 

Massachusetts has never sent so few since the modern 
records have been kept, except at Nashville. She sent 
but 52 to Asbury Park, as against 310 to Madison; 145 
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to Saratoga (85); 85 to Topeka ; 277 to Chicago; 206 
to San Francisco; 290 to St. Panl; 114 to Toronto; 212 
to Saratoga (92). Her average for nine years was 185. 
Asbury Park was 133 below the average, ineluding Nash- 
ville. O€ course, it was wholly due to Bethlehem. But 
for the conflict of dates, Massachusetts would have had 
nearly 500 in attendance. 

New York had 363, and, though a disappointment, it 
was the largest attendance she has ever had outside of 
New York state. Pennsylvania had 324, which, though 
a disappointment, was the largest number, by 82, that 
she has ever had. Delaware’s eight was the most that 
she has ever had. 

Ohio, glorious old Ohio, led New Jersey by 53. Never 
did Ohio do so well by half, bat once, and then she was 
nut within 408 of this year. Think of it! Ohio had 
almost twenty times as many as Massachusetts. There are 
twenty-two states that combined did not send one-tenth 
as mapy a8 Ohio. Take all the Western states, except 
Colorado, all the New England states, except Massachu- 
setts, and Obio had fifteen times as many as the whole 
sixteen. Make these two sections complete by taking in 
Colorado and Massachusetts, and add the nine South 
Atlantic states, and the twenty-seven have less than half 
as many a6 Ohio. 

Illinois did herself proud — 871. Third in the list, — 
more than all New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania combined. And there is Missouri, with her 435 — 
more than New York or Pennsylvania. 

The only states having upwards of 100 are Ohio, 989 ; 
New Jersey, 936; Illinois, 871; Missouri, 435; New 
York, 363; Pennsylvania, 324; Indiana, 258; Iowa, 
165; Michig«n, 155; Wisconsin, 142; Kentucky, 129; 
Nebraska, 127; Tennessee, 125; Kansar, 111. 

Nothiog is plainer than that the great body of those in 
attendance are from the great states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Kansas. Their totals in the last 
ten years have been, respectively, 2.980. 1.371, 5,103, 
1,257, 2,052, 2 843, 2,066, 2,149, 1,375, 2.156. These 
are remarkable figures, and must be universally respected. 
It is not accidental that these figures roll up so heavily 
from these states every time. All honor to the states 
that cluster in the commercial heart of the country! 
They are educationally as grand as they are agricul- 
turally and commercially. 








EDITOR'S NEW JERSEY LETTER. 


Never before have I seen so much of the schools and 
school people of New Jersey as this season, having been 
in six counties. I have already spoken educationally of 
the great advance made by recent legislation. The board 
of education is now non-partisan, and State Superintend- 
ent Poland’s politics would not be inquired into whatever 
party was in power. The efficiency of his service is uni- 
versally acknowledged and highly appreciated. His last 
report is one of the great educational documents of the 
times. No state has ever had a better service done 
through an edacational report than New Jersey has in 
this. 

The population in ten years increased 30 per cent., the 
school population 25 per cent., the enrollment about 15 
per cent. 

In five years the children of 5 years in school increased 
12 per cent.; 7,10; 8,11; 9,10; 10.5; 11,9; 12 5; 
13,10; 14,13; 15,16; 16 15; 17, 20 percent. This 
is a singular revelation. The pupils of 14 years and up- 
ward have had large increase, reaching as high as one- 
fifth at 17. In the years 10, 11, and 12 the average in- 
crease is but 6 per cent., while at the ages of 15, 16, and 
\7 it is 17 per cent., all of which is a great surprise. In 
five years there has been an increase of 7 per cent ; be- 
tween 6 and 14, 10 per cent ; 5 to 18, 12 per cent., 
which shows that New Jersey has enjoyed great increase 
above 13, but slight in the popular school years from 
7 to 12. 

The money expended for schools from all sources has 
increased 77 per cent, or five times as much as the in- 
crease of the enrolled pupils. 

The school fand now amounts to $3,868 017, an in- 
Crease of more than 50 per cent. in ten years. The an- 
nual income is now $280,578, an increase in ten years of 
more than 50 per cent, The school property is now valued 


at $8 629 793. an increase in ten years of 28 per cen‘, 

The cities of the state now pay $1,303 468 for teach- 
ers’ salaries, an increase in ten years of 90 per cent. 
They pay their superintendents $23,518, an increase of 
65 per cent. 

There are 1673 schoolhouses, and of these 72 are of 
stone, 368 of brick, and 1,233 of wood. There are 378, 
or 23 per cent, which have some system of ventilation ; 
1,295 have none; 1454, or 90 per cent., have modern 
desks, and only 219, old style. 

Nine hundred ard seventy-four of the schools, or 58 
per cent., have school libraries; 191, or 11 per cent., 
furnish free text-books ; 1.227, or 75 per cent., have uni- 
formity of text-books; 1413, or 85 per cent., have an 
unabridged dictionary ; 935, or 56 per cent, have a large 
gaz-tteer; 1,109, or 66 per cent., have globes ; 1,538, or 
90 per cent., are supplied with maps and charts. 

There are 4465 teachers, an increase in ten years of 
30 per cent. Of these 822 are men, a decrease in ten 
years of 169, or 17 per cent., while the women have in- 
creased 1,157, or 46 per cent. There are 614, or 15 per 
cent., who have taught one year or less; 1,463, or 33 per 
cent., have taught more than one year and not more than 
five; 2 388, or 52 per cent., have taught more than five 
years ; 1,584, or 35 per cent., have taught more than five 
years in one place. . 

The monthly salaries are $4958, an increase in ten 
years of 25 per cent. ; the salaries of the men bave in- 
creased 37 per cent. ; of the women, 25 per cent. 

The pupils attending ten months or more are 9 499, a 
decrease in ten years of 40 per cent.; 73,301 attend 
eight or more, but less than ten, an increase in ten years 
of 80 per cent. There are 69,939, or 35 per cent., who 
attend lees than four months. This has changed less 
than one-half of one per cent. in ten years. 

There are 47,279 in private schoole, or 20 per cent. 
as many as those in the public schools. The increase 
has been less than 10 per cent. in ten years. 

Eleven cities have evening schools, an increase of five in 
ten years ; total cost is $21,503 ; 149 teachers employed ; 
average pay, $10 13 per week; 6,673 young people at- 
tend. 

Technical and industrial schools combined cost but 
$14 030 a year, no gain in five years. 

The expense per capita in the country is $11.52, an 
increase in ten years of $5. or 66 per cent. The teachers 
of the coun'ry as a whole have averaged teaching four 
years and nine months in one school; an average experi- 
ence of eight years and two months. Bat 571 of the 
teachers of the country schools have ever attended a 
normal school. 

In the cities, the per capita expense is $12 83, an in- 
crease in ten years of 40 per cent., and the average ex- 
perience in one school is 7 years and 8 months ; average 
experience, 9 years and 8 months. 

There are facts that do not appear upon the surface of 
Mr. Poland’s report, but the facts from which I have 
taken them are all there. There are a multitude of other 
figures and ail are graphically charted. 

The institutes of the state, by universal testimony, have 
been changed wonderfully since Mr. Poland took them 
in hand; each year he has gotten them in hand better 
and better, uvtil this year they are really very strong. 
The superintendents are now genuine county leaders; 
the beet teachers lend their inflaence to the success of 
the institute. The spirit is fine and the usefulness is 
every way evident. 

Morris county in northern Jersey is one of the most 
beautiful counties, so far as fcenic attractions are con- 
cerned, and an earnest body of teachers rally about Sup- 
erintendent Martin Luther Cox in his efforts to secure 
the best reeults for the children. 

John Terhune, superintendent of Bergen county, is uni- 
versally recognized as the great leader in ¢ ficient service, 
and in the courageous championship of progressive ideas. 
I have never seen so valuable a scheme for the exhibition 
of school work as Mr, Terhune has at his office. Every 
school in the county has the best exhibit of its work that 
it ean present, and it is kept freshened up by the substi- 
tution of new work from time to time. The Hacken- 
sack schools, Nelson Haas, principal, make the best 
single exhibit that I have ever seen, though they have 


some close rivals in this county. 
In his eight years of service, Mr. Terhune has secured 


thirty new buildings, at a total cost of $257,000 and the 
enlargement of thirteen others at a cost of $80 000. Mr. 
Haas, the Hackensack principal, has been at the head of 
her schools for twenty-four years, and is, to all intents 
and purposes, the patriarch of the state, and he is a 
young man still. The county boasts several other enter- 
prising educational communities, prominent among 
which are Ridgewood, Englewood, Rutherford, and 
Carlstadt. 

Passaic county is the home of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who has had greater influence in shaping the educational 
legislatiog of the state than any man in recent years, with 
the possible exception of Superintendent Poland and Dr. 
J. M. Green of the normal school, who have always 
worked with him so closely that the division of honors 
and responsibility is not easy. He has the absolute 
power in naming the county superintendent of the county, 
and in other respects directs the educational interests of 
Paterson and of Passaic county. It is here also that Dr. 
J. A. Reinhart, so widely and favorably known in the 
profession, is city superintendent. In a beautiful hall a 
large body of teachers entered into the work of the insti- 
tute with great enthusiasm. Camden is one of te large 
cities and counties, and County Superintendent Charles 
S. Albertson and City Superintendent Martin V. Bergen 
lead an intelligent, responsive, progressive, body of 
teachers, to whom it is a delight to talk. Woodbury is 
the enterprising centre of Gloucester county. Jt is the 
most attractive town of its size probably in southern 
Jersey, having the most beautiful courthouse in the state, 
and one of the most beautiful churches, with no end of 
charming houses, that bespeak the wealth of the com- 
munity. Theschools of this county, William H. Eldredge, 
superintendent, partake of the same general characteris- 
ties of prosperity. Salem is one of the oldest and most 
substantial cities in the state. It was settled as early ss 
avy of the places on the Delaware, soon became influ- 
ential and prosperous, and has maintained a certain 
robustness of eminent respectability for two centuries. 
The countysuperiatendeat, Robart Gvynae, Jr, and the 
city and county teachers have all the characteristics of 
the time-honored city. The great attraction of the place, 
however, is the largest oak east of the Sierras. It is more 
than 200 years old, and the branches are said to have a 
span of 112 feet. It is as rugged as in its prime, is as 
beantifally shapen as an elm, without sacrificing any of 
the strength and angularity of the oak. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 








This is woman’s day eurely. Io Wyoming, Mise Estelle Reel is 
elected state superintendent of p:blic instruction by more than 
2 500 maj rity. 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald, long and favorably known as 
an evening newspaper, is now issued both as a morning and even- 
ing paper, a bit of enterprise which all newspaper men know bow 
to appreciate. 

The Boston course of lectures of Professor William Jam‘s on 
psychology is the professional event of the season. Teachers crowd 
the hall on St. Botolph street until sta: ding ro: m is at » premiom, 
Manual training bas never had a more dignified, scientific, or effeo- 
tive defense than it ie receiving psychologically at his bande. 


The Boston Transcript is having a series of Saturday articles on 
recent educational methods that are of exceptional interest. It is 
unfortunate that some of them are merely anonymous. One, in the 
iesue of November 10, from the pen of an ‘'+minent edocator,”’ is 
merely signed X, which mekes its weight an ar koown quantity. 
Professor Albert Bashnell Hart signed his article, which gave it 
great value. 

The JOURNAL of this week contains portrait of Superintendent 
Hogg of Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. Hogg is one of the most ardent 
of our S uthwestern educators; be has been in attendance upon 
more meetings of the National Educational Association and the 
d: partment of superi: tendents than any man from that section of 
the country. He is universally knuwn by educational leaders, and 
is highly reepected. 

It is obviously impossible for the JOURNAL to keep ite readers 
informed of all the developments of educational journalism abroad, 
which means, by the way, something diffsrent from the continent 
of Europe, sometimes. No one who is not in @ position to see the 
ever-increasing masa of periodical literature published primarily 
for teachers, and for the purposes of better teaching, south of the 
United States, can realize how much the educators of South end 
Central America have on their hands, and how excellently their 
tasks are being performed, when the conditions under which they 
are working are considered. It seems worth while, at least, to call 
the attention of secondary teachers to the Anales del Instituto de 
Segunda Ensefianza de la Habana (Havana, Cuba), now half 
through its first year, which is being edited with jadicious skill by 
Dr. Jose I. Torralbas of the instituto. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Mepimvat Evrorr (814-1300). By Ephraim Emer- 
ton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 607 pp. Price, $1.65. 

Teachers of history have been anxiously waiting for Professor 
Emerton’s history of ‘‘ Medieval Earope’’ for many months. The 
great success of the ‘‘ Introduction to the Middle Ages,’’ which 
hae done as much as anything to extend the teaching of medimval 
history during the last five years, added to Professor Emerton’s 
delightfully happy style of telling about the facta and forces of a 
most complicated historical period, and hie thorough scholarship 
and acquaintance with the material out of which this history has to 
be recovered, all added force to the impatience with which his new 
bock has been awaited. 

The first feeling in picking up the ‘‘ Mediwvsl Earope”’ is a 
regret that it is three times as big as the ‘‘Introductjpn.’’ Bat 
the proportion is only a fair one, and 600 pages are none too many 
for an account of this, the historical. period, which immature 
students inevitably find the greatest difficulty in comprehending. 
It would have been almost impoesible to condense the narrative 
within a smaller compass than Professor Emerton has brought it, 
with safety, and we could not epare either his statement of what 
was occurring, politically, socially, and intellectually, in the world 
of the Med'wval Empire, nor his explanation of how these things 
came about and interpretation of what they meant. 

The historian of mediwval times is bound to account for things, 
and to account for them on a scale worthy the importance and the 
inflaence of an event or an institution. In treating the subject of 
feudalism, it appears to be necessary to introduce the subjsct, be- 
fore coming down to the actually existing institation. Professor 
Emerton has not been entirely happy in these preliminary words. 
He bases the feudal institution apon the absence of a strong central 
power at the centre of the state, undoubtedly the best etatement 
that could be made in as many words. Bat feudalism, he reminds 
us, was not peculiar to Enrope, as is shown by ita existence in 
Japan, @ classical example which has lost none of its virtue from 
the co tinued absence of a thoroughly satisfying exposition of the 
essence of the Japanese systen:. Moreover, ‘‘ under the Moham- 
medan ralein Africa and Spain, the forms of a strict monarchy 
could not prevent a similar development.’’ 

Profossor Emerton finds the origin of feudalism in environment, 
as was almost inevitable in the present stage of the reaction from 
the great idea of evolution, which came to the generation just gone, 
as this new idea comes to uz, asa great light, illuminating all baman 
and other facts. But Professor Emerton does not commit himself 
to either of these two ideas and, ‘for our purpores,’’ he continues 
(our purposes may be taken to be the discovery of truth for its own 
sake, of ecurss), ‘‘ we may fairly assume that the feudal idea in 
Earope had its roots in a natural instinct of the Germanic peoples 
to live under as little centralized control as possible.’’ Incidentally, 
one is reminded that Professor Emerton advocates the study of 
formal logic as a prerequisite for the fully-equipped historical 

student. 

Profeseor Emerton’s style and his method of presentation make his 
book most entertaining, even though one has to pause to make out the 
peculiar virtue of a “careful recent copy” of a document of 877. 
He understands his theme and the needs and capabilities of tho:e 
for whom he is writing almost equally well, and the most natural 
result is that he has produced a echolarly and, to venture a proph- 
ecy, a thoroughly successful text-book, aa well as a book which 
every reader of history will want to own. 





Histor1cAL Progress AND IpEAL Socratism. By J. 
Shield Nicholson. New York: Macmillan &Co. 67pp. Price, 
90 cents. 

It ia very gratifying to receive @ protest against the wave of so- 
cialistic cant and theory and dogma and notions which is sweeping 
over Earope. The resction must come, and the sooner it comer, 
and the more moderate it is, the more good will be derived from 
the socialistic ideas, which are really to become a part of the con- 
servative inheritance of our descendants of a century or so hence. 
This essay takes very strong ground against the notions of socialism. 
It discusses, or rather hinte at, varions phases of the questions 
raised by the ecocialist theorists and practitioners, and overthrows 
the socialistic pretensions by the use of historical arguments, or ar- 
guments baced on bistory. Perhaps it wou!d be better to say, by 
what Profeseor Nicholson calls historical arguments. Mr. Nichol- 
son is a professor of classical political economy. and his reasonirg 
and hia illustrations are not such as come naturally to a professed 
student of history. The historian might even be inclined to won- 
der where the history of these illustrations came from, but for the 
suspicion that sometimes historical allusions are evolved, just as is 
the truth about value in use and in exchange, or the uliimate theory 
of cost. 

There are very strong arguments against socialism to be derived 
from the presuppositions of the classical economists, arguments 
which can be made to appear pretty nearly conclusive. There are 
also good historical arguments, and it is very gratifying to a pro- 
fessed student of history to find that Professor Nicholson of Edin- 
burgh seems to prefer the historical arguments. What he appears 
to have failed to comprehend is, that the historical argumenta are 
not subject to the game sort of manipulation as are those based upon 
the principles of classical political economy, nor do they lead ‘to 
just the same conclusions. 

After all, Professor Nicholson’s essay is a much more valuable 
contributien than a more conclusive and unanswerable attack cn 
socialism could possibly have been. In the first place, such an a'- 
teck would have driven the socialists to extremities, and instead 
they will probably amuse themselves, and the observers, by worry- 
ing over the best means of replying to the classical economiste, 
And even more important than this, everyone who is interested in 
the problem which is raised by socialism will find thie essay one of 
the most suggestive contributions to the discussion which this year, 
at least, has brought forth. 





Weratts Aaarnst CommMonweattu. By Henry Dem- 
areat Lloyd. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 565 pp. 
Price, $2 50. 

This book might have been valuable. It is invaluable in its 
facts and valueless in its opinions. You cannot get on without 
it if you are a student of modern economic problems, but its aty’e 
for a work on economics is amusing, to put it mildly, and ite one- 
sidedness ie exasperating. It challenges admiration for the skill, 
patience, and ability of the author, who has ferreted them out so 
completely. It is intended to annihilate the Standard Oil Com- 
pany so far as an outraged public sentiment can do it, but the 
effect will be to make friends snd admirers, rather than opponents, 
of those who will be most likely to read it —thoze whose opinions 
are not decided, but, in a miscellaneous way, are prejudiced 
against all trusts. 

If the author had presented his facts, pure and simple, he would 
have had a terrible arraignment of the trust. He had but to pre- 
sent them and ask what any lover of his country thought of such a 
scheme. Instead of this, he takes the lightning’s bolt of terror, that 


carries death and destruction in its path, and aske us to believe thst it 
destroys a hundred things that are not in its path, and denies that 


there is virtue in harnessed electricity, in telegraph, light, transporta- 
tion, welding, ete. The effect is inevitable — the reader forgets the 
destraction that it works by its bolt, and thinks of all the possible 
gocd if it could only be harnessed by strict legal 1 estrictions. The 
public has secured many facte, and the author has established a 
reputation as a fact gleaner, but be is purely a sophomore in litera- 
ture, and a cranky cravk in socialism. Other people will use the 
facts effectively; he bas furnished ammunition for better marke- 


men. 

Tue Taste Tak oF AspRAHAM LincoLn. Edited by 
William O. Stoddard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 154 pp. 6x3}inches. Price, 75 cente. 

This volume, prepared by one of Mr. Lincoln’s private secre- 
teries daring the war years, contains various utterances by the 
most typical American on the union, mercy, humor (i. ¢., hamor- 
ous utterances) of his own assassination, temperance, Divine Provi- 
dence, and similar miscellaneous subjects. The collection is issued 
in holiday attire of silver and gold and old gold and red, variously 
put together, and sealed with a lion rampant, a very pugnacious 
beast. 

Tae Story or THE Civi, War. By Jobn Codman 
Ropes. VolameI. 274 pp. and five maps.. New York: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Is is very hard to realize that a pew book is probably a perma- 
nent contribution to historical literatare. Mr. Ropes’ book has 
been expected for several years, and those who knew of himand bis 
work, knew that we were to have, in time, a great work, Every- 
thing was in his favor as a student and asa writer. Interested in 
history from his college days, Mr. Ropes has had the friendship of 
the men who stand for what is best in historical lore and also in 
historical writing ; of Winsor and aleo of Parkman. 

Prevented by the physical requirements of the service from join- 
ing the ranks in 1861, Mr. Ropes followed the contest from the 
best vantage points with eager interest in the vital struggle and with 
the jadicious moderation and the breadth of view of a reader of 
history. Favored with leisure and wealth, he very early deter- 
mined to make the study of the war of 1861-65 a life work. He 
has followed the courses of the marches of the armies east and weet 
and has lived upon the battle-fields. He has oorresponded, and 
talked, and visited with the survivors North and South, generals and 
privates. He has studied over the great masses of war records, 
printed and manuscript, Union-and Confederate, and he has kept 
a close watch on the almost equal mass of unofficial memoirs, rem- 
iniscences, histories, of charges and recriminations, of open letters 
and private correspondence which has appeared since the fall of 
Sumter. Through it all, no one who has written to him or talked 
with him has ever questioned the fairness of his mind, the freedom 
of his jadgment, or the readiness with which he received every 
new bit of evidence or opinion, on whichever side. 

Bat, for one thing, it has come to be the belief of some younger 
students, who have tried to watch these post-bellum controversies, 
that it was too soon yet to expect any history of the late war that 
would really be worth the reading by a serious student of history. 
When those who were stirred by the firs of contest had all died off, 
then we might hope for a defiaitive history, giving both sides a 
fair showing. Besides, the spirit of the time just now is against the 
production of a military history, and all great works must be an 
expression of some spirit which stira in the world. The demand 
now among history students is for the study of economic and social 
questions, of underlying causes, and of institations. 

It was to be expseted, therefore, that Mr. Ropes would give us 
a very exact, critical, learned account of the doings of the North- 
ern and Southern armies. It would be a book which everybody 
would have to look at, ‘e»rning from the chapter headings what 
was in it and then it would stand on a handyshelf in the library, 
ready for consultation when any mooted point arises. Instead of 
this, or rather, in addition to it, Mr. Ropes has given us a book 
every chapter in which is worth reading. Ite fascination is not 
that of the stirring war ballad, or of the recollection of a cavalry 
charge. The attraction is not that of the polemic which tells us 
that we were right and the other fellow wrong. Mr. Ropes does 
this, it is true, although he gives the other side a good many 
grounds for self-satisfaction by way of telling what seems to be the 
truth about both. And this includes some grounds for sma!l self- 
esteem on both sides. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Ropes’ “ Story of the Civil War’’ 
is a work of historical art of the very first order. The reader feels 
the same fascination which makes it impossible to get away from 


Parkman’s book, even though the theme has far lees attraction, 
It is a work which is worth reading for ite own sake, and ite anh. 
ject is one with which everyone recognizes the necessity of a some. 
what detailed acquaintance. 


SHAKESPEARE'’Ss Comepy oF As You Like Ir, any 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. The ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare,” 
Edited by Israel Gollancz. New York: Macmillan & (), 
133 and 142 pp. Each 54x4 inches. Price, 45 cents each. 
Two more tiny volumes of the remarkably attractive ‘‘ Temp|. 

Shakespeare’ have appeared, and, with their antique title pages, 

wide borders, and rubricated letters, with comfortably large typo, 

they leave little to be desired. There is a trim quaintness about 
the square shape of the little books, each of which has a delicate 
frontispiece illustrating some scene connected with the poet’s life, 

The preface by the accomplished editor, Mr. Gollancz, gives a brief 

account of the early editions of each play, the approximate date of 

composition, general characteristics, plot, and daration of action, 

Each play is accompanied, also, by a glossary and notes. 


Doematic Turotogy. By William G. T. Shedd, D D. 
(Vol. IIL.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 528 pp, 
Price, $4 00. 

Six years ago Dr. Shedd, who is the author of many other theo- 
logical works, published bis two volumes on ‘‘ Dogmatic Theology,’’ 
in which he defended in a echolarly and ardent manner the 
Augustinian and Elder Calvinistic theology. That book 
called forth the most enthusiastic commendation and the sharpest 
challenges. This supplementary volume by Dr. Shedd elaborates 
more carefuliy some of the difficult points in the volumes of 1888, 
The divisions of the book are the same as in these volumes: 
‘* Theological Introduction,’’ ‘‘ Bibliography,’’ ‘‘ Doctrine of God,” 
“ Anthropology,’”’ ‘‘ Christology,’’ ‘* Soteriology,’’ and ‘ Escha- 
tology.’’ Each division supplenents the same division in the other 
volumes. No words of ours can add to the reputation of the 
author of this book. 


Tue Tracepies or SopHoones. Translated by Edward 
P. Coleridge. New York: George Bell & Sone. 

This translation by Professor Coleridge is the firet that does not 
attempt to preserve in English the measure of the Greek verse, 
Sophocles was essentially a poet, and the translator, in adopting 
the wider scope of a prose translation, is not anmindful of, this, 
The approach to a literal rendering of the thou ht is made in 
poetic diction, that translates the spirit of the origioal without per- 
verting the construction. The translation was made for Bobn's 
library, and is based upon the text of Professor Jebb’s megauificent 
work, This smaller translation does not endeavor to anticipate its 
great contemporary. Even in the prospect of the completion of 
the larger work, there is need of jast such a translation ae Pro- 
fessor Coleridge has made.} The notes! are valoable, both in their 
scholarly references and their collateral renderings. 

A Trout TracHer,— Mary Mortimer. A Memoir. 
By Minerva Brace Norton. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell & Co. 
This memoir of Miss Mortimer so affectionately, yet so appre- 

ciately, sete forth her noble character that the reader feels the en- 

comiam, ‘‘A True Teacher,’’ well merited. Miss Mortimer was 
among the pioneers of higher education for women. The awaken- 
ing of interest and the establishment of advanced seminarics was 
due largely to Mise Mortimer’s untiring efforts. In this work she 
was associated with Miss Caroline Beecher. The story of Miss 

Mortimer’s noble life, high ideal, and unflagging zeal well may be 

an inepiration and example to teachers. The book will be an im- 

portant number in the history of higher education for women 

in America. 

Our Journey AROUND THE WORLD 
E. Clark and Harriet E. Clark, Hartford, Conn. : 
Worthington Company. 641 pp. 

The great army of Christian Endeavorers will find a store of use- 
ful information and entertainment in following Dr. Clark, on his 
journey around the world. Dr. Clark sees clearly, and describes 
in simple, but vivid, language all that he thioke will be of interest 
to old and young. This vclume is fall of the Christian’s sentiment. 
It reads like a human document, and holds the reader from start to 
finish with its sincere enthusiasm and description. A few eupple- 
mentary chapters are given up to the author's wife, who writes ‘* As 
Seen Throvgh a Woman’s Kyes.’’ These chapters are told with 


By Rev. Francis 
A. D. 








The Werner Educational Series. 
lhe Werner | | 





Superior Gradation 


A NEW 
MODEL Logical 
INTELLECTUAL Mental p aaa a 
° ° ractical an 
ARITHMETIC A vith) metic Comprehensive 


Acquain 


YOURSELF with this new book. 
distinctive and interesting features, of which the following are prominen t: 


It is just from the press, and possesses numerous 


ARRANGEMENT provides for use with any series of Written Arithmetics. 
PROBLEMS are progressive and practical, and embrace actual business operations. 


THE GRADATION is gradual and correct. 


THE TREATMENT of Fractions and Percentage is clear and concise. 
SUFFICIENT SPACE is devoted to problems in Bank Discount, Stocks, Insurance, the Metric System, etc: 


Bound in Extra Linen. 158 Pages. Introduction Price, 30 cents. 





We cordially invite teachers to correspond with us respecting their needs in the Text-Book line. 


OBSERVE SOME OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS : 


The New Normal Readers—A:zised. 

The Columbian Readers — New. 

Raub’s Two-Book Series Arithmetics—Aevised. 
Columbian Two-Book Series Arithmeties —Acw. 
Ellis’s School History of the United States— Revised. 


Dunglison’s School Physiologies—Revised. 
Raub’s Two-Book Series Grammars. 

Practical Copy Books—Revised. 

Elisworth’s Writing Books, Vertical Edition — 4° 
Ellsworth’s Writing Books, Slanting Edition —’’. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, PuBLisHERs 


CHICAGO 
160-174 Adams St. 


NEW YORK 
163-167 Potter Bldg. 


BOSTON 
36 Bromfield St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1326 Chestaut St. 
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the same attractive simplicity. Here Mra. Clark delights her 
readers with the humorous and pathetic econes that flash before the 
traveler's eyes, and gives many interesting details not found in the 
nsaal book of travel. The book is profusely illustrated, and con- 
taing ateel engravings of both D-. and Mrs. Clark. 


ThE EVOLUTION OF AN Empire. By Mary Parmelee. 
New York: William Beverley Harrison. 113 pp. Price, 75 ete. 
In the recond of Mra. Parmelee’s “Evolution of an Empire ”’ 

aries, she eketches the history of France from the earliest mention 
of the gallic land down to the present year. The story is rapidly 
told, details being suck in the great movements which inspired 
them, which were crystalized in the events. The atyle is clear, 
spirited, and holds the reader's attention and interest throughont. 
Mrs. Parmelee possesses to an unusnal degree the gift of precent- 
ing living, vivid picture in which the essentis] ficte in the pro- 
gress of the developing empire stand out sharply, and fasten them- 
selves opon the resder’s mind, where they remain as a frame work 
opon which to build the more pretentious historical stractare, as 
reading and research provide the material. 

Micam CuaRKe. By A Conan Doyle. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tne author of ‘‘Sberlock Holmes’’ has put into his historical 
povel much of the brilliant sdventare that has made his earlier 
novels so entertaining. The story of the return of Monmouth and 
the gathering of his support is graphically narrated. Every 
teacher who is going to use the abbreviated edition prepared 
for use in schools should be familiar with the complete edition. 
The story is beantifally illustrated. 

Inpuctive Grammar. A Manual of Direction for the 
Stady of English based on the Practical Grammar of Noble But- 
ler. By J. T. Gaines and O. B. Theiss, Louisville, Ky.: I. P. 
Morton & Co. 220 pp. Price, 53 centa. 

Professor Gaines is an enthusiastic advocate of the inductive 
method in school work. In his own classes and upon the platform 
he shows great ingenuity in the perfecting of inductive methods in 
various branches, 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
Scndents’ edition, edited by William Lyon Poelps. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 560 pp. Price $1.00. 
Thie great work of America’s most classic prose writer is here 

presented in type, notes, and price to meet the needs of the sctools. 

It has nothing of the look of a echoolbook, but has nothing of the 

price of a library volume, which it really is. 


By Washington Irving. 
New York: 


How Trey Founp Out. By 
128 pp. 


FRANK AND KATE: 
Arthur A. Upham. Madison, Wis.: The Anuthcr. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Professor Upham, of the chair of natural ecience in the White- 
water (Wisconsin) state normal school, hag described in narrative 
form the details neceesary for performing a large namber of ele- 
mentary experiments in physics, and the lessons which are to be 
drawn from them. He has written the book for district schools on 
the higher grades of grammar schools, so that, by the use of the 
book as supplementery reading and the performance of the experi- 
ments which is within the pessibility of any pupil, the children who 
would leave school otherwise without receiving any instruction in 
the elementsry physical facts may be given an introduction to this 
subjact. 


Among the admirable new books published by Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York, are the volames of ‘‘ More 
Memories of Dean Hole,’’ by Rsv. Dr. S. Reynolds, dean of Roch- 
ester Cathedral, Eogland. The literary world is at present enjoy- 
ing the two volumes of this notable English divine, who is now lec- 
taring in this country. The reminiscences of the celebrities he has 
kvown, and about whom he writes, are very entertaining. Among 
these are Gladstone, Tennyson, Newman, Keble, Pasey. Bishop 
Lyte, author of the well-known hymn, ‘‘Abide with Me,’’ the 
Dake of Argyll, Thackeray, Dickens, the aothor of ‘Rab and His 
Friends,’ and John Leech, the old-time artist of Punch. Dr. 
Raynolds transfers his enthusiasm to his readers, and presents a 
wholesome and joyous aspect of life, which characterizes the men 
and women of whom he treats. 


Miss Jerome's CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR comes this year 
in the form of exquisite illuminated banners. The set comprises 
four: ‘* The Sweet Pea or Rest Banner,” ‘‘ The Violet Banner,’’ 
‘The Nasturtium Banner,’’ and ‘“‘ The Bache'or-Button Banner.’’ 
The banners are published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 








2B A book indorsed in the strongest terms possible is worthy 
of investigation. E. B. Neely, superintendent city echools, St. 
Joseph, Mo., saya: ‘‘ Pennewill’s School Teachers’ Register and 
Roll Book has been adopted for use in the public schools of this 
city, on my recommendation. It combines all the desirable quali- 
ties I have ever seen in any school register, and has many novel 
and excellent features that no other register possesses. It is, in 
my jadgment, the b st school register for all classes of achoola that 
[ have ever eeen.’? 

L. J. Cosbly, superintendent schools, Clarkeburg, W. Va., edi- 
tor Public School Mirror, says: ‘‘ Pennewill's New Teachers’ 
Register ig the most convenient, and likewise the cheapest, ar- 
rangement we have examined. The paper is handsomely ruled, is 
heavy, very smooth, and of supsrior make; arranged in triple col- 
mn style, showing blanks for attendance, tardiness, and deport- 
ment for each day for entire term, with excellent summary for 
each month; also, at last, a monthly and yearly summary com- 
bined; ample space for recording visitore, and for historic inser- 
tione. Oa the whole, it is the best in the market, and worth mach 
to any teacher, whether in city or rural districts. The ‘ improved ’ 
contains pages for branches of studies pursued and percentages.” 

W. N, Sheats, state superintendent of Florida, says: ‘‘ Your 
registers receivad ; am much pleased with them.” 

To introduce these books, the publisher «ffers s complete copy, 
Prepaid, upon receipt of only 50 cents.* Address, F. G. Penne- 
vill, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“Sample pp. free. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood- 
‘awn Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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by Win. Couey c. Phyite, OUSAND WORDS MISSPELLED; 
nam’s Sona. 


BOOKS RECKIVED 


Zimmern. Price, 


Millicent Hnehes. 


Price, 75 cents. THE UNITED STATES 


New Vork: G. P. Put- 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By Sara A. Brastal!. 
GRESSIN LANGUAGE By Otto Jesperson. Price. $1.90 ——-THE RIE 


THE MAKING 
cents, — A Tray Poor Rope a Mrs. 8. A. Barnett. Price, 60 ANnp DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CH¥MISTRY. By Carl Shoilem- 
C. Vandvke New York: Lovemans, Greea — dante a Hytos $160. New York: Macmititan & Co. | 
A TR ' 4 > HE STORY OF ; ; ) 
FASURY OF RTORIES JINGLES. AND RHYMES. Illustrated Mary H. Leonard, Price. $1.00 ae SH Noy: charles Wells 


by Maud Humphrey. i —~ 

BAM Lixcoux. 5s iy ce, $1.75. THE TABLE TALK OF ABRA- 
(a 

Stokes Car CALENDAR. Price, 75 cents. New York: Frederic A. 
A TEXT-ROOK OF STATICS By Willi 

—— A TFXT-BOOK oF DYNAMIC. SE pe on 

ayes. g 

HE EDUC4TION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. 

Price. $1.40 New York: D. Appleton On 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 

Boston: Honghton. Mifflin, & Co. 
Jostanh WEDGFWOoOD. 

Was Lost AND Js Fornp ? By Mrs. Oliphant. 


by W. O. Stoddard. Price. 75 cents —— Moultos. 


Looton: WB. Girne By William Briggs and G. H. 


By Thomas Davidson. 
By Edward Carey. Price, $1.25. 


By Samuel Smiles. Price, $150 —WxHo 


rine Lee a 
Price, $1.50 ——-Ry. — 


born, 


By 8. L C. Griffith. 
ompany. 

RCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Katha- 
Price, ?5 cents, Boston: 


REKA ENTERTAINMENTS 


aut Mt'sic FOR PRIMARY GRADES Boston: J. L. Hammett 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE FIRST AMERICAN. By D. D.T le 
Cincirnati: Cranston & Corts. . sfersreortt mg 
CHOSING a YACHT. Ry James Ot 
By Edward 8. ®jlis —-Ku 
—— SHOEMAKER’S Brest SELECTIONS 
AND PARLOR COMEDIES 
deiphia: Penn Publishing C 
SHAKESPEARE’s THE MF 


is. —— AMONG THE FsQqurmmMarx. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Price, 30 cents. —— SCHOOL 
Price, 30 cts. 


Phila- 


Leach, Shewell, & San- 


New Work) eee, aunasley (2 yols.). Illustrated. Price, $7.00. atl. OLD WoMAN IN THE SHOF CALENDAR Price, 75 cents — 

“ 6 E COMPLETE PoFMs oF WIL Y UE . . 

Osta Pelee as ae NE! SEAUEEN. ane English notes by Carl Edwards. Price. $1.50. New Yorks, Prodarick 4, Stobee teesmann . 
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Publishing Company. 
WERWER’S READINGS AND RECITATIONS (No 13) 

errenae’ Vomte P. Richardson. Price. 35 cents.—THE BAsic 

Cc TTERANCE. 

Vosk: Manes Worear By Emil Sutro. Price, $1.25 New 
wy ete sew ale: 

and Supplied by The New EF Y 

Seeen Rare. ngland Christian Association 
Ck Qu’ on Voit. B 

Price, 20 cents. 
STRAUB'’s NEw MoDEL (A Singing Class-book). 

Copy for examination, 30 cents. 


Compiled and 
A.C McClurg & Co. 


25 cents. 
SFCRET SOCIETIES ILLUMINATED. Edited 


Boston: 


Mite. E. D. Pompery. Edited by W. 8. ji 
“ew York: Maynard. Merrill, & Co. . ~ 
Price, 60 cents. 
Chicago: 8S. W. Straub. & Oo. 


By 
L, Holbrook. New York: M. L. Holbrook 


THE NATURAL Hrstory oF HE. 
New York: Industrial Publicatio 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
William Edward Simonds. 
AN ANGULAR TOUR OF THE WORID; on, 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. R 
Thomas Charles Company. 
Chastity. By Dr. M. 


Price, $1 0°.—My Lapy. Py Margaret Bouvet ENGLAND IN 
, ; — THE 
NINET*ENTH CENTURY. By Elizabeth Wormley Latimer 


Chicago: 


y John Phillipson. Price, 
n Company. 
THE StvupY OF ENGLISH FICTION. By 
Price. $1.00. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 
THRE CURIOSITIES OF 
E. Crowell, 


Chicago: 








MBTHODS OF FDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Alice 
$1.00. —— THR TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE 
By Amv Blanche Kramwell and 
Price $1.00 -——THE FDUCATION «F GIRLS IN 
Price, $1.00. —— Pro- 
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The Best Book for Frida 
THE CENTURY. 


BOOK FOR 
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Friday Afternoons. 





YOUNG AMERICANS. ° 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 


Author of “Historie Boys,” “ Historie Girls,” ete. 


This book is ‘ The Story of the Government ” of the United States. It 
tells in most delightful story form what every American boy and girl ought 
to know about the Government; the functions of the President, the Sen- 
ate, the House, and the Supreme Court; the duties of the different Cabi- 


net officers—how State, municipal, and town governments are carried on "x 4| 
and what are the duties and responsibilities of an American citizen. Lf 


In “ The Century Book for Young Americans,” a party of half a dozen 
bright young people visit the city of Washington in the company of a well 
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informed uncle, and there, beginning with the constitution, they investigate thoroughly the government of the 


United States. 
the purpose of a Supplementary Reading Book in Schools. 
book will give them more historical information regarding their country. 
story-book, and the helpfulness of a history. 


250 Large Pages. 


with over two hundred beautiful engravings of the people and places that have made America famous. 
in beautiful and permament binding, uniform in size with “The World’s Fair Book for Boys 
Sold by dealers, or copies : ent post-paid to any address on receipt 


and Girls.” 
publishers, THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


Magnificently Illustrated, 


of price, by the 


Grown persons can profitable read it; it should be in every family, and it is admirably adapted to 
Young people will enjoy it, and at the same time no 
It has all the advantages of a charming 


Issued 


$1.50 


Books for Boys and Girls Suitable for Schools. 


The Jungle Book. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. One of this sea- 
son’s great successes. The 
Sunday School Times says: 
“Mr. Kipling’s best bid for 
immortality. ... It deserves 
a place in the first fifty volumes 
bought for a Sunday-school li- 
brary.” Charles D. Werner 
says that “nothing about ani- 
mals since Aisop’s Fables can 
be compared to it.” $1.50. 


Bound Volumes of St. Nich- 

olas. The beautiful volumes 
containing the numbers of the past year of the greatest of 
children’s periodicals. In two parts, $4 00. 


* Hans Binker.” 





Lady Jane. 
A new book by the author of “ Lady 





Toinette’s Philip. 
Jane.” $1.50. 


classic.” $1.50. 


$1.50. 


Donald and Dorothy. A new edition now ready of this 
great book by Mary Mapes Dodge, which has already de- 
lighted thousands of boys and girls. 


The Land of Pluck. By Mary Mapes dodge, author of 


Stories and sketches for young people 


to be seen here in our own country. 


The Man Who Married the Moon. 
Indian folk-stories by Charles F. Lummis. 
entertaining. Thirty Stories altogether. Illustra‘ed, $1.50. 


By Mrs C, V. Jamison. 
boy and girl ought to read. Universally calleda “ children’ 


about Holland, with some on other subjects. 
illustrated, $1.50. 
Some Strange Corners of Our Country. A delight- 


ful book of nearly 300 pages, by Charles F. Lummis, de- 
scribing some of the out-of the.way wonders of the world 


Richly 


Iilustrated, $1.50. 


A collection of 
Instructive, 


A story that every 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York, and sold everywhere, 


Send for our beautifully illustrated pamphlet, “ The Century Company and its Work. 
0 mention this paper. Ask to see the Century Co.’s Holiday Books at the stores. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





It is the plan of Seribner’s 
Magazine to give its readers next 
year a history of the past twenty- 
five years in the United States, 
beginning in 1869 and coming 
down to 1895. 

Few people realize what has 
been accomplished during these 
years which come so close to the 
beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The advancement of the 
country in prosperity and in natu- 
ral development, during _ this 
period, has been unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 

The American telephone, the 
phonograph, the electric motor 
and electric light as factors in 
every-day life were undreamed of 
at the end of the war. 

The country’s steam-railroad 
system has grown from 46,000 
miles to nearly 200,000, and the 
number of electric railways from 
none to more than 600. 

The story of this quarter cen- 
tury has to do with many stirring 
and dramatic occurrences. 


Among them such well-remembered events as the 
Chicago Fire, the panic of 1873, the terror of the Ku 
Klux Kian, the Tweed Ring (which plundered 
the citizens of New York of One Hundred and Sixty 
Millions of Dollars, or four times the indemnity 
which Germany laid upon Paris after it fell), and a 
bundred other subjects which the great maj rity of 
readers will remember vividly. 


It is the story of those happen- 
ings one remembers or took part 
in which, after all, makes the 
most interesting reading, and this 
history will therefore be in- 
teresting to read. President E. 
Benjamin Andrews, well known 
as a graphic and _ picturesque 
writer, has written the text, and 
capable artists will illustrate it. 

(Begins in March number.) 

Mr. Robert Grant, whose “ Re- 
flections of a Married Man” will 
long be remembered, has written 
for Scribner's a series of articles 
on the every-day problems which 
confront the average man (who, 
it is taken for granted, is married 
and has a family). 

Mr. Grant discourses, 
ample, upon “The Income,” and 
offers as instances two men, one 
of whom receives $2.200 a year; 
the other nearly four times that 
sum. ach man gets for his 
money many of the same things ; 
does the man with $8,000 income 
get four times as much as the 
other? ‘Thisis the kind of subject 
Mr. Grant speaks of in a light 
way, but with seriousness enough 
to drive the matter home. Mr. 
C. D. Gibson helps the presenta- 
tion of the subject by his clever 
pictures. 


for ex- 


(Begins in January.) 


Another chapter is devoted to 
The Dwelling—Where shall it be, 


in city, in the suburbs, or‘in the 
country? Shall the house be 
rented? Is it cheaper or better 
to build and pay interest than to 
lease ? 

Other sections discuss the house- 
hold management, providing for 
the table, the education of the 
children, the ever-present sum- 
mer problem for people who live 
in town; married and single life, 
the conditions of each, and the 
advantages of one or the other; 
the man’s side of all these com- 
monplace matters, and the same 
matters from the woman’s point 
of view, etc., ete. 

It is easy to imagine what so 
clever a writer as Mr. Grant makes 
of these topics, which afford the 
greatest opportunity for his quiet 
humor, and genuine shrewdness. 

(Will run through the year.) 

Mr. George Meredith, whom 
more than one good authority has 
called the greatest living novelist, 
has written for the Magazine 
“The Amazing Marriage ”—a 
very striking novel. It is a story 
of plot and incident, and promises 
to secure © more widespread in- 
terest than any of the author’s 
former works. Meredith’s “ Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta,” one of 
the “three most talked-of novels 
of the year,” has just gone through 
several editions. 


(First chapters in January.) 


“The Story of a Play,” by 
William D. Howells, will be a 


short serial telling of the ex. 
periences of a young playwright 
in New York. 

(To appear during the year.) 


American Wood Engraving has 
during the past few years been 
so much supplanted by “ process 
work” that the publishers of 


Scribner’s have arranged to have 
as frontispieces in 1895 a series 
of wood engravings representing 
the best work our engravers are 
capable of doing. Some interest- 
ing personal notes, concerning 
the engravers themselves, will 
accompany each biock. A few 
of the leading foreign engravers 
will contribute also, which will 
give an opportunity for com. 
parison. 


A superb piece of work, by Henry Wolf, opens the 
series in January. 


The material already in hand 
makes it certain that the Maga- 
zine will be better than ever 
during the coming year. Readers 
in these days want to be inter- 
ested. Scribner's will be bright 
and entertaining. 

Many are deciding now what 
magazine they will take during 
1895. Seribner’s Magazine is 
popular, inexpensive, and it rep- 
resents character. 

($3.00 a year.) 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Miss Gertrude McNulty of Old Orchard, 
graduate of the Biddeford bigh schoo! in the class 


of 1890, and who graduated last June from| p, 


Wellesley, has received an appointment as teacher 
in a high schoo! in Washington, D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The committee of the Horace Mann school held 
their annual meeting on November 10. 

The election of A. W. Edson as president of 
the New England Association of School Saperin- 
tendents is a deserved compliment. 

The retirement of Mr. Humphreys and Mies 
Pingree from the Boston school board, through their 
persistent refusal to be candidates for re Election, is 
a great and spparently irreparable loss to the 
board at this time. 

Dedbam thinks she has established her right to 
celebrate the establishment of the first free public 
school in America, and will on January 1, 1895, 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of that event. 





ARKANSAS. 

The next meeting of the Western Arkavcsas 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Hot Springs 
December 27, 28, aud 29. Superintendent Junius 
Jordan and other distinguished educators of 
Arkansas will be present. . 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Santa Cruz December 26-28. 
The afternoons are to be devoted to related work, 
bearing upon matter equivalent to that embodied 
in the report of the committee >f ten, the same 
being applied to conditions in California. The 
programme for the first afternoon will consist of 
an addrees by President G. R. Kleeberger, to be 
followed by discussions upon ‘‘ The Ideal School 
Carrienlam,’’ by Professor G. A. Harrison and 
Earl Barnes and several five-minute speakers. 
Upon the second afternoon the discussion will be 
upon ‘‘ The Teaching Force: How It Should Be 
Sapplied.’’ Dr. D.S. Jordav will represent the 
general culture idea, Professor E\mer Brown, the 
university pedagogic course, and Professor E. T. 
Pierce, the normal school traicing. The last 
afternoon will be set apart for the use of the 
county and city superintendents of the state, thus 
taking the place of the former superintendents’ 
department, and reaching a larger body of anudi- 
tors. The eubject for consideration on this ooca- 
sion will be ‘‘ Difficulties in the Way of Applying 
the Ideal Curriculum and Employing the Ideal 
Teachers,’’ and will show the practical workings 
of theories now held. The morning sessions of 
the association will be devoted respectively to 
joint work upon the artistic and mathematical 
provision and outlook in the California schools. 

There is great rejoicing among the teachers over 
the election of their old-time superintendent, 
Mr. Andrew Moulder. Mr. Madison Babcock, 
who has held the office of deputy since Mr. 
Moulder’s retirement in 1887, will probably be 
retained. 


IOWA. 


The fortieth annual session of the Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Des Moines, De- 
cember 26,27, 28. The substance of the pro- 
gramme is as follows :— 


Wednesday, December 26.—EDUCATIONAL COUN- 
CIL.—** The Place and Need of Nature Studies in 
Grades Below the High School,’’ opening discussion, 
Superintendent 8S. H. Sheakley, chairman; ** Needed 
School Legislation,” second discussion, Professor 
W. O, Riddell, chairman. 

Afternoon.— EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. — ‘‘ System 
of Issuing County Certificates,’ final discussion, 
County Superintendent R. C. Barrett, chairman. 

IowA LIBRARY SECTION.—Address by the presi- 
dent of the society, T. 8. Parvin, Cedar Rapids; Re- 
port of the Acts of the Geveral Assembly in Relation 
to Public Libraries, Hon. G. W. Wakefield, president 
public library, Sioux City; discussion by members; 
**Reference Work: Its Demands and the Best 
Methods of Improving Them,” Miss Ella M. Mc- 
Loney, public library, Des Moines; remarks by mem- 
bers; ‘A Public Library a Necessity in every Town 
and city of the State,” Hon. C. H. Gatch, president 
public library. Des Moines; ‘The Library the In- 
tellectual Rallying Point,’ Carl Vogt, trustee public 
library, Burlington. 

The remainder of the mornin 
voted to the Women’s Round 
brary section 

Evening. GENERAL ASSOCIATION.— Address of 
Welcome, Governor Frark D. Jackson; President’s 
Address, Dr. W. M. Beardshear, Ames. 

mber 27. GENERAL SESSION. — Announce- 

ment of Committees; Business; Knglish in the Pub- 
lic Schools:—Papers: ‘‘Should there be more than 
one course of study in English in the high school ?” 
T. B. Hutton, Alton; ‘‘ What would be a good course 
of study in English for the high School?” Effie 
Fraz-‘r, Ottumwa; ‘** What would be a good course 
of study in English for the primary schoo) ?” 
Christine Benson, Des Moines; “The Science of 
Primary Teaching, ’ Anna E. Mctéovern, Cedar Falls. 
1OWA LIBRARY SECTION,—‘ The relation of our 
public libraries to each other and to the peopie of 
the state,’”’ Hon. H. W. Lunlap, librarian state his- 
torical society, lowa City; discussion by members; 
‘A Practica) Course of Studies Suited to the Needs 
of Iowa Libraries.’”’ Miss Esther Crawford,librariap, 
public library, Sioux City; discussion thereon by 
members; ‘‘ 1 he Duties of Trustees of Public Libra- 
ries, and How They May be Best Discharged.” Hon. 
> bh Bloomer, president public library, Council 

uffs. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT. — 
1. President’s Address, President H. L. Stetson, Des 
Moines College. 2. “* The Demand of the Times as 
to Industrial and Technical Kducation,’’ Professor 
A. Marston, Iowa Agricultural College. 3. ‘ Can 
there be too many college graduates ?"’ Professor J. 
M James, Cornell College. 

CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT.—Pa- 

ers: ** The County Superintendent as a Moral and 
ducational Faetor in the Schools,” ©. H. Marsb, 
tardin county; “How can we create a stronger 
public sentiment in favor of longer terms of school 
and better salaries for teachers, especially in rural 
districts ?” H, A. Simons, Fremont county; “ Iowa 


session will be de- 
able and Iowa Li- 





Teacher’s Reading Circle,” W. A. McCord, secr, 
Polk county; Report of Committee on 2 2: 
Graded Institute Course of Study. on 8 New 

SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. — Papers: 
Woodbine Experiment,” M. A. Reed, Woodbine. 
“ Province of Secondary Education,” Minnie Moore’ 
Perry; Open Parliament: Report of the Committes 
of Ten, George H. Olmsted, Sibley; Julia J. Swee 
Cpe. a t, 

LEMENTARY AND GRADED DEPAR se 

apers: ‘ What is the measure of the eeboara 
sprnsibility in the matter of the pupil’s moral attitude 
Study in Rlementary Schools,” GO. 'W. Marne? 

udy in Klementary ols,” C. W. Marti 
Webster City Ddale, 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 

a pat ey oe me Le Ultizen,” George 
andler, e; * Heating an en ” 
T. Merrill. Cedar Rapids. ation,” J. 

PRIMARY SECTION.—Papers: ‘‘ Literature ip Our 
Primary Schools,” Elizabeth K. Matthews, Deg 
+ ped * Nature Study,” Josephine Chapman, Des 

oines, 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. — Lecture: ‘The New 
Profession,” John W. Cook, president Illinois state 
normal university. 

December 28.— GENERAL ASSOCIATION.— Address 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hop 

enry Sabin; ‘‘ Needed School Legislation’: aq. 
dresses by members of twenty-fifth general assem. 
bly, Hon. J. B. Harsh. Creston; Hon. H. O. Weaver 
Wapello. Papers: ‘* What can be done for the im: 

rovement of the rural schools ?” Hon. Henry Wa). 


ace, editor Jowa Hi > Moines; “How 
can the office of county superintenaent be made 
more permanent and efficient?” W. A. McCord, 


county superintendent, Polk county; discussiop: 
‘* Woman’s Place in the Schools,” Mrs. L. T. Weld 
Nevada; Discussion: “ To what extent shall the co): 
determine the course of study for the high 
school ?” ‘From the Standpoint of the College,” 
President G. A. Gates, Griunell: Professor a. kz. 
Egge, Iowa City. “From the Standpoint of the 
High School,” Superintendent Charies E. Shelton, 
Burlington; Superintendent J. T. Merrill, Cedar 


Rapids. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 30-December 1: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

Desember 6-8: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Ratland. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 

December 26: College Association of Oregon, 
Portland. 

December 26: Montana Council of Education, 
Livingston. 

December 26-27: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

December 26-28: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Everett. 

December 26-28: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: Department of Superintendents, 
Portland. Ore. 

December 26-28: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Galveston, Texas. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lansing. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 26-28 : Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

December 26-28: Illirois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Portland. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Huron. 

December 26-28: Missouri Valley Teachers’ At 
sociation. Kaneas City. 

December 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers 
Avsociation, Monroe City. ; 

December 26-28: South Central Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Asazociation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Southeast Missouri Teachers 
Association, Piedmont. 

December 26-28: North Central Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, Chillicothe. ; 

November 30-December 1: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Marion. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 

December 26-28: Southwest 
Asaociation, Lamar. , 

December 27-29: Western Arkansas Teachert 
Association, Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Livingston. 


Mi.souri Teachers’ 


The announcement in the JOURNAL of Noven- 
ber 29, of Christmas cards by mail, by H. H. 
Carter & Co, 3 Beacon street, Boston, will far. 
nish to all our readers the welcome information ™ 
regard to Christmes cards, Packages numbered 
1. 2 3, 4, 6, and 7, and the one specially for 
teachers, of 50 beautifal cards, are wortby ° 
epecial attention, —no two alike, some —_ 
shaped, and two puzzle cards, for $100, 9» ; 
cents for postage. Better aseortment, $2.00), 8° 
10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, 
$3 00, and 20 cents for postage. And for 50 cent, 
and 4 cents for postage, 25 cards, no two alike 
Mr. Carter has won a well-deserved reputation * 
farnishing the choicest Christmas cards aod — 
lets for a very low price, including birthdsy rs 
anpivéreary cards of great variety and artistic 0 ‘ 
cellence. On receipt of orders with money, iL 
Carter will promptly send the packages by me 
as advertised. He also sella the best quality 
paper by the pound, and furnishes engraved V1 nA 
ing cards of the best styles, All guarant ‘ale. 
give satisfaction. He uses the finest a 
Address H. H. Carter & Co., 3 Beacon sre? 
Boaton, Maes, 
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‘Macmillan and Company’s 


A NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Micuaet Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., author of “A Text-book of Physiology,” etc. 


Physiology for Beginners. 
a and Lewis A. Suore, A.M. M.D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 240. 


BOLL LLP LPL ILL DDO 


PLN NINN NN A PDP weer 


This little work is intended for those who, without i j i 
Ti . previous knowledge of the subject, i 
didactic manner than the Elementary Lessons of Professor Huxley, and, it is hoped, tin ot ey bebe hd to that 


holds himself equally with Dr. Shore responsible for its contents. 


performed before the class. 





A NEW ELEMENTARY CHEMI 
Laboratory Manual and Principles of Chemistry. 


By GeorGE M. Ricnarpson, Associate Professor of Chemistry in Leland Stanford, Jr., University. With Illustrations. Price, $1.10, xe/. 


“Tam glad to see that Professor Richardson, in preparing this little manual for his cl 
mental and quantitative work from beginners in cheniaten is wl. Saeed.” 
chemical science.” — EpGar F. Smitu, Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania. 





ENGLISH. 
JESPERSEN. 


Progress in Language. 
English. By Otto JEsPERSEN, Ph.D. 


pp, 370 Price, $1.90, wet. 


EMERSON. 


The History of the English Language. By | 


Oxiver F. Emerson, Ph.D., professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo, 
cloth, pp, 415. Price, $1.25, met. 

“ An admirable book the best results of modern 


research are embodied, and there is much sensible discrim- 
ination."—Providence Fournal. 


WEST. 


The Elements of English Grammar. By AL- 
FRED S. WeEsT. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, wet. 


“Far and away the best book of its class inter- 
esting without triviality, scientific without pedantry, eclectic 
without scrappiness, and stimulating to thought to a degree 
unapproached by any other grammar we know.” 

—Guardtan. 


WHITCOMB. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. 
By Sg_tpen L. Wuitcoms. With an Introduction 
by Brander Matthews, Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25, net. 


“A volume of rare value to the student of our American 
literature is the ‘Chronological Outlines by S. L. Whit- 
comb, A.M., which has just appeared, with an introduction 
by Brander Matthews ° The work will be found 
invaluable to any student of an increasingly valuable litera- 
ture, and must become an almost indispensable book of ref- 
erence.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


CRAIK. 
English Prose, Volume Ill. THe SevenTEeNTH 
Century. Edited by Henry Craik. The third 


volume of a series of selections, chronologically ar- 
ranged, from the works of English prose writers, 
with critical and biographical introductions. Library 
edition, $1.50. Students’ edition, $1.10, me?. 


“ This is a treasure-house of good things, a book to make 
one fall in love with one’s own language, spoken so well by 
$2 many little known to fame. No such collection, 
evincing so much scholarly and literary judgment, has been 
offered before to the student of English prose.”—Bookman. 


The Principles and 





By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G.S., author of ‘“ School Management.” 


and essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially th 
ious methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge 
ht out, solid and methodical from cover to cover. The author adheres to 


Intended to present the broader outlines 
teaching devices, class management, and the vari 


ing been connected for nearly a q ‘ar- 
+ sment, the author has had long ex- 


“One of the most practicable of books for a bonener 2 mee eanagens 


With special reference to 
12mo, cloth, 


Its results are invariably good. 


It is adequately illustrated with upwards of one hundred figures and directio 


New Books. 


Price, 75 cents, met. 


study of Physiology. 
volume. 


STRY. 


has adopted a plan that is now in pretty general use. To require careful experi- 
I believe that the Professor has performed a service to teachers of elementary 





MATHEMATICS. 


SMITH-STRING HAM. 


Elementary Algebra for the use of Preparatory 
Schools. By CuHarves Situ, M.A., author of “A 


Treatise on Algebra,” etc. 





Revised and adapted to 
American Schools by IrvinG STRINGHAM, Ph D. 
| Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College 


Faculties in the University of California. 16mo, 


| cloth. 
| “ The author and the writer of this work needs no intro- 
, duction to the educational public, both having written some 
. valuable mathematical works previously. The book before 
us is thoroughly Americanized, and well adapted to connect 
without further sudden transition the course of study in 
algebra pursued in the high schools and academies with that 
in our best colleges.”—American Mathematical Monthly. 


SMITH. 


Geometrical Conic Sections. 


Price, $1.10, met. 


By CHARLEs SMITH, 





author of ‘An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions,” “ An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geom- 
$1.60, net. 


etry,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 





HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Historical Series. 
General Editor, G. W. PROTHERO. 

The aim of this series is to sketch the history of 
modern Europe with that of its chief colonies and 
conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth century 
down to the present time. The histories of the dif- 
ferent countries will be described, as a general rule, in 
separate volumes. Among those to be iocluded in the 


series are :— 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. 1789- 
1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A. Fust ready, Price, 
$1.25, met. 

The Foundation of the German Empire. 1815- 


1871. By J. W. HeapiaM, M.A. /n preparation. 


The Europeans in India. Ry H. Morse STEPHENS. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


CERMAN. 
BUCHHAEIMN. 
Holm’s Griseldis. A dramatic poem. By Frep- 
ERICH HoLM. Edited with Biographical and Histor- 
ical Introductions, Critical Analysis, and Notes, by 
C. A. BucHHEmm. Cloth. Price, go cents, ner. 








Materials for German Prose Compostiton. By 
Dr. C. A. BucHHEIM. Cloth. Price, $1.00, nef. 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN PRosE CoMPosiTION. Being 
a new edition with Vocabulary of Parts I. and II. of 
the above. Boards. Price, 40 cents, net. 
Elementary German Prose Composition, By 
E. S. BuCHHEIM, editor of “German Poetry for Be- 
ginners,” etc. Boards. Price, 60 cents, met. 


Pitt Press Series. 
SCHILLER. 


Wallenstein, The “Lager,” and “Piccolomini,” 
Edited with Introductions and Notes by Karu Her- 
MANN Brevi, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, go cents, net. 


KLEE. 
Die Deutschen Heldensagen. Containing the 
stories of Hagen and Hilde, and of Gudrun. Edited 





by H. J. WoLsTENHOLME. Cloth. Price, 70 cents, 
net, 
FRENCH. 
Foreign School Classics. 
MERIMEE. 
Colomba. By Prosper Mérimée, Edited with In- 


troduction and Notes, by EuGent Fasnacut. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents, net, 


Pitt Press Series. 


MERIMEE. 

Colomba. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes, by ARTHUR R. Ropgs. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, met. 


GUIZOT. 

/ 
Discours sur Il’Histoire de la Revolution 
d’Angleterre. Edited with Introduction and Notes 








In preparation. 


ent ne 


Practice of Teaching and 


** A useful book, well thou 


12mo, Pages 462. 


e theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 
which are commonly taught in schools. 


the tradition in inciuding “ principles 
the subject *‘ on the art side rather than ont 


by H. W. Eve. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, nef, 








Class Management. 
$1.60, net. 


” ell as ‘‘ practice,” but, as he frankly tells os, the book treats 
oe The scientific side,” so that it may be of as thoroughly practi- 


ter of a century witha training college as lecturer on shoo! mennciten st. and scquirements of & good vat and useful a character as possible, Still the underlying science has been carefully kept in mind. The 


perience in the subjects of which he treats. 

teacher, what is meant by teaching, what is meant by & hneee. © 
sons, methods in instruction and in class management, a“ a 4 
presented that the reader can readily reduce them to daily pra 








shing devices, and detailed plans of les- 
ng the pics treated, and all are soclearly 
e.’—The Chautauquan. 


Teachers ave invited to apply for our new catalogue and ¢ 


art of the experienced teacher—an 
of the discussion, and in the detail w 


lassified lists of text- 


d of the experienced teacher of teacber*—is apparent in the minuteness 


ith which the analysis is carried out.” — The 








books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave, New York, 


It is written in a more elementary and 
The whole has been supervised by Dr. Foster, who 
ns for many simple experiments to be 
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TRADE MARK. 
Sena for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 


p* ] 
- Consumptio 
) onsumption 
was formerly pronounced incurable. 
of the early stages of the disease 


Scott’s Emulsion 
SEES = EE 
- ] will effect a cure quicker than any other 
known specific. 
motes the making of healthy lung-tissue, 


relieves inflammation, overcomes the excess- 
ive waste of the disease and gives vital 


Dronchitis, Consumption, 
Loss of Flesh and Wasting Diseases of Children, 

Buy only the genuine with our trade- 
mark on salmon-colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 





In all 


Now it is not. 





————— 






Scott’s Emulsion pro- 








Oolds, Weak Lungs, Sore Throat, 
Scrofula, Anzmia, 









FREE. 
50 cents and $I. 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention ia invited to the advertise- 
ment of The Werner Company of Chicego, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, in this iseue of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

They have ready and in preparation a large 
number of eminently practical books for the public 
and private schools of the country ; among these is 
the ‘* New Norma! Raaders,” which have already 
been adopted for exclusive use in the city schools 
of St. Lonis, Mo., and of the state of Idaho. In 
these books the author has recognized the double 
purpose of a school reader ; first, in the cultivation 
of the eye and the voice in learning to recognize 
and pronounce words at sight; and secondly, 


edaptation to the cultivation of the mind and dis- 
position of the child; in other words, he aime to 
produce io these books naturally a correct habit 
of oral ¢xpression and a love for good reading. 

This sompanv have also ready Ellis’ ‘' School 
History of the United States,’’ revised, which has 
been adopted for use in the public schools in 
Akron, Oaio, and i» other places. It is the pur- 
pose of the Werner Company to publish and intro- 
dace only a high grade of school text- books. 

W. J. Barton, E:q , general Eastern manager 





of the edacational department, has bis headquar- 
ters at No 163 Potter building, Park row, New 
York city, where he will be pleased to see all ed- 
ucational friends. 


Messrs. LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago will soon issue, 
among other books, ‘‘ Cicero, de Oratore,’’ Book 
L, by De. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College; 
** Horace, Odes and Epodes,’’ by Dr. Paul Shorey, 
University of Chicago; ‘‘ Ovid. Selections from 
the Metamorphoses,’’ by Dr. B. L. Wiggine, Uvi- 
versity of the South; “ Barke’s Speech on Concil- 
iation with America,’’ by Professor L. DaPont 
Syle, University of California ; ‘* Tennyson’s 
Elaine,’’ by Fannie More McCauley, Winchester 
school, Baltimore; ‘‘ latroduction to English Lit- 
erature,’’ by Professor F. V. N. Painter, Roan- 
oke College. 

Among those which have appeared within the 
last few weeks are: ‘‘ A Geographical Reader,’’ 
by Saperintendent Rapert, Pottstown, Penn. ; 
** Merchant of Venice,’’ by Katharine Lee Bates, 
Wellesley College; ‘* Goldamith’s Traveller ’’ and 
‘* Deserted Village,’’ by W. F. Gregory, Hartford 
(Conn. ) bigh school ; ‘*' The Letters of the Younger 
Pliny,’’ by D+. Samuel Bali Platner, Western 
Reserve University; ‘‘Selections from Irving,’’ 
by Priocipal Isaac Thomas, New Haven (Conn. ) 





high school. 











CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 





Our card 
in thousands 





Beoeklets. 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


50 beautiful cards, 


No. 8.-BIBTHDAWY PACKET. 
cards of Prang’s er Tuck’s. 
Neo. 9.-SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

25 Cards—Prang’s Cards, assorted. ' 


and booklet packets have become a necessity 
of families at Christmas time. 


We will send the first six packages for $3.25, postpaid, or 
the complete set of mime packages for $5.40, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

No. 1.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postege, 
Christmas cards, together with a cut-out SANTA CLAUS CARD. 

Ne. 2,— For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large 
and fi ;er cards, together with one TRANSPARENCY CARD. 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 cents fer postage, a choice selec- 
tion of 24 Beautitul Cards, with the BOSTON CARD, ist PRIZE. 

No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 cents fer postage, a selection of 
10 Leeflets with Jeweled Embossed Covers, including verses by 
Miss Havergal and others. 

No. 5. For 25 cents, and 2 cents for postage, 10 beauti- 
ful Christmas Cards, 

No. 6.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 5 Christmas 
Booklets, with one POCKET CALENDAR FOR 1895. 

Ne. 7 —For $1.60, and 8 cents for postage, 7 Artistic 


17 fine 


Each in separate box. 
For 50 cents, 17 fine 
PACKET. Fer 50 cents, 


no two alike, some fancy-shaped, and two puzzle 


cards, for $1.00, and 8 cents for postage. Better assortment, $2.00, 


and £0 cents for postage. A very choice selection, $3.00, and 20 cents for postage. And for 50 
cents, and 4 cents for postage, 25 cards, no two alike. 


STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED, Nevelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, 
and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different 


tastes and ages. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 


We guarautee our prices lewest in America. Sample sheets 
of paper and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, 


with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 13 cents. These papers are the correct 


siz3s and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On orders of 310 and over, we will prepay freight charges 
to mearest railroad station. 


Clab your erders with friends 


and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should cerrespend with us. 


Handsome boxes of fine Stationery » Plain or illuminated, fer 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 
cents, $1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 





H. H. CARTER 


3 BEACON STREET, - ~ 


& COMPANY, 


- BOSTON, MASS, 


[Continued from page 368.] 





INDIANA. 


Saperintendent James F. Scull of Richmond, in 
hig envual report, publishes the name of every 
pupil in the town; gives the actual number of days 
attendance of each pupil, and hie rank in the close. 


IOWA. 


The Cedar Falls state normal school publishes a 
report of a hundred pages containing an alumni 
record, ag well as a register of the students. 
There are also many full-page interiors of build- 
ings. The view of the physical science laboratory 
and the electrical room and library show it to be 
one of the best-equipped buildings in this country. 


ILLINOIS. 


The inauguration of Andrew S. Draper as presi- 
dent of the University of Lilinois, on November 
15, was the greatest event in the history of the in- 
stitution. It ia confidently expected that the near 
foture is to show a remarkable advance in the 
strength of the university. 


KANSAS. 


The training class of the state normal school will 
have the privilege of hearing six of the promi- 
nent city superintendents, as follows: November, 
‘*Management of Pupils’? by Superintendent 
Richardson of Wichita; December, ‘‘The Special 
Preparation Needed by the Teacher,’’ by Saper- 
intendent Gla‘ filter of Atchinson ; February, “The 
New Teacher and the Things He Cannot Learn 
from Books,’’ by Saperintendent Benton of Fort 
Scott; March, ‘** Detects in Teachers [ Have 
Known,”’ by Superintendent Davidson of Topeka ; 
April, ‘‘ The Teacher's Relation to the Course of 
Study,”’ by Sup-rintendent Klock of Leaven- 
worth; May, ‘* Relation of the Teacher to the 
Soperintendent,’’ by Superintendent Stanley of 
Lawrence. 

Professor Wilkinson bas returned from an in- 
spection of the schools in Germany, and Mr. Mac- 
Donald from a visit in Scotland. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elmer C, Sherman, formerly principal of the 
graded achoole cf South Orange, bas been appointed 
county superintendent for Essex county, succeed- 
ing De. M. HH. C. Vail. Mr. Sherman is an ex- 
perienced teacher and a progressive educator, and 
will be gladly welcomed in the schools of the 
county. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will hold 
ita forty-second annual meeting at Madison, De- 
cember 26, 27, 28. Programme :— 


1. “College Admission Requirements,” Greek, his- 
tory, mathematics; each subject will be presented 
from two standpoints, the college and the bigh 
schoo], and wili be open for general discussion. 2. 
** Literature and Reading,’’ Miss Mae E Schreiber, 
Milwaukee, 3. * Public Libraries and the Schools,” 
Miss L. E. Stearns, Milwaukee public library. 4. 
* The Report of the Committe of Ten,” Dr. Stearns 
6. “Correlation of Studies,’ Miss Arnold, Minneap- 
olis 6. ‘‘ Manual! Training: What has Mapua) Train- 
ing for Our Girls?” Miss ( oburn, Menomonie; *: The 
Adaptation of Mar ual Training to Lower Grades,” 
Professor Shepberd, Miiwauxee. 7. * Report: Sim- 
plified Spelling,’ Dr. J. W. Stearns, chairman of ad- 
vi-ory committee. 8. “Report: Adaptation in 
Cuurses of Study and ‘irading of Departments to 
Meet Individual Needs,” Sucerintendent Albert 
Hardy, chairman of special commiitee. 9. ** Report: 
The Ethies of the School as Affected by the Charac- 
ter of Penalties,” suverintencent © E. Patzer, chair- 
man of special ccmmittee. 10. R-port: Legislative 
Committee, President L. D. Harvey, chairman. i!. 
Round: Tabie Couferences: Primary Teachers, Gr-m- 
mar Teachers, Coilege Section, Normal Section, Man- 
ual Training Section, Ci:y Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals’ Section,.County Superintendents’ Section, 
Greek Section. 

Wednesday. Papers will be read by Miss Mae 
EF. Schreiver and Miss Stearns. Short addresses will 
be made by others directly interested in the work. 
Sample libraries, samples of periodical literature, 
and lists of miscellaneous books will be placed on 
exhibition. Weconsider this one of the valuable 
features of our meeting. 

Under the direction of Miss Alice Shultes as chair- 
mab, a section will be orgapized for primary teach- 
ers, Which will meet on Thursday afternoon at some 
convenient place and a half-day will be devoted to 
the discussion of topics of special interest to primary 
teachers. At this meeting Miss Sarah L. Arnold will 
present two topics, * Reading and Nature Siudy,” 
and * Language and Nature Study.” 

Under the direction of Principal Arthur Burch, a 
section will be organized tor grammar teachers 

An important feature of the Dec ember meeting wi!l 
be an exhibit of manual training schvol work under 
the management of Superintepdent J. E. Hoyt, 
Menomonie. 

On Thursday evening Rev. Judson Titsworth of 
Milwaukee will address the association on * Some 
| New Phases of Educational Work.’ Professor W. 
H. Cheever of the Milwaukee normal, and President 
Chalmers of the Platteville normal, wili follow with 
short addresses. 








THERE is more catarrh in thie section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
untii the last few years was supposed to be incura- 


ble. Fora great many years doctors pronounced 
ita local disease, ard prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it iocurable. Science bas proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, mannfactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is-taken internally in doses from ten 
drops to a tesspoonful. It acte directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it fails te 
| cure. Send for circolars and testimonials. Ad- 
deees F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. Sold by 


druggists, 750. - 





a ; ——<$<—___——_ 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. THE OLD-FASHIONED STYLE 
of ives you a 


feeling of horror 
when you see it and 
when you feel it. Lil 
the “‘ blunderbuss” of g 
former decade, it is big 
and clumsy, but not ef. 
fective. In this century 
of serigaSenment, you 
have Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant, 
Pellets, which cure all liver 
troubles in the most effective 
way. For 
Indigestion, 
Constipa- 
tion, Bilious 
Attacks, 
Sick and Bilious Head- 
ache, nothing has been 
found tc ual these 
pills of Dr. Pierce’s in- 
vention. 

Mr. SAMUEL BAK 
Bt Pda a 
V-, r ° 
says: “ bere ts noth- 
with ‘Dr. Pierces Pleas. pgm 

w r. 

ant Pellets, as Liver ™®- 8. Baker, Sr. 
Pills. They have done me more good than 
apy other medicine I have ever taken.” 












THE MAGAZINES: 


— The Quarterly Illustrator for October, No- 
vember, and December gathers in a store of sum- 
mer memories. Through its pages one may liye 
the outdoor season over again with any of the teo 
or three hundred artiste to whose near ard distant 
haunts it shows the way. In “ Art’s Sommer 
Oatings’’ Alfred Trumble searches the continent 
over and noncludes that the question is not where 
the artiste are, but where the artiste are not; and 
from the spirit in which he writes, the places where 
they are not will be considered by bim as undesirable 
places until the presence of a white ombrella ic- 
dorses them. Itanew departure into the fi+ld of fis- 
tion is well sustained by this installment of “Monda,” 
the novel by George Parsons Lathrop, and every- 
one who has been mystified by the first: number 
will follow the story eagerly. Mary Theresa Hart 
gives a bright readable article on cattle painting. 
What she says is necessarily authentic, and has the 
added interest of referring to the experiences of 
her father, whose work accompanies it. An ar 
ticle by Mary T. Earle is illustrated by the first 
reprodactions of sculpture which have appeared in 
these pages. They are from the work of F. Wel- 
lington Rackstubl, and, like the other fresh feat- 
ures which are constantly added, they broaden the 
scope of the megazine. 





— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for No- 
vember has a very valuable report of the commit- 
tee of ecience and the arte upon ‘‘ The American 
Gas Farnace Compavy’s Fuel Gas System and Ap- 
paratus.” Ocher articles are: ‘* The Phosphates of 
the World,’’ by Francis Wyatt,;Ph D.; ** Aerial 
Navigation,’”’? by A. F. Zshm, Johns Hopkins 
University; “ Engineering Practice and Edaca- 
tion,’’ by Geetano Lavza, S.B.C., and M E., In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston. In Eagineering 
Section is given ‘‘A Practical and Easy Method 
for Determining or Comparing the Free Board,” 
by A. Bod, naval architect. Price, $500 per 
year; single copies, 50 cents. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It is impossible to even summarizes in a single 
paragraph the many and varied attractions which 
THe YouTH'’s COMPANION announces for tbe 
coming year. In the first place, Mr. Gladstone 
has written an article for it; then two daughters 
of Qaeen Victoria (Princess Helena and Princess 
Louise) describe their favorite hobbies, and the 
secretary of the navy shows what a boy’s oppor- 
tunities are on board Uncle Sam’s ships. 

Sir Edwin Arnold bas gathered together many 
striking instances of ‘‘ Maternal Love in the Auni- 
mal World,”’ and Mark Twain undertakes to show 
young people ** How to Tell a Story.’’ 

Besides him, ‘amous story- writers are represented 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, Frank R Stockton, 
Radyard Kipling, J. M. Barre, W. D. Howells, 
and J. T. Trowbridge. Four admirals describe 
pictures que incidents in their careers, among them 
being Aamiral Worden, who for the ficst time de- 
soribes the trip of the Monitor from New York to 
Hampton Roads. 








NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press 8880- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 


ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our youre 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time, For further 
particulars address Modern Press AssociatioD, 
Chicago, Ill. w 








IupoRTant.— When visiti New York Coy, 
save Baggage Express and re, —‘Nafe 
at the ane UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand (en 


tral De 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 ant 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators 
all Modern Conveniences. ars 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse “O") 
stages, and elevated raliroads to all depots. 
, San live better for less money at the Grand Un” 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
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Some Recent 





— 


Title. 
The Bise ge Development of Chemistry - . 
Pau - - - ‘ A p 

Ba rext-Book of the History of Painting - . 
English History in Shakespeare’s Plays 4 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier - 
‘An Introduction to the Study of English Fiction 
George William Curtis - - . . . 
The Education of the Greek People and Its Infiu- 

ence on Civilization - “ . P 
A Book of Numbers - - i a . 
Martin Hewett: Investigation - e © 
Among the Esquimaux . » 
Vocal Music for Primary Grades’ - ‘ - 
The Old Woman in the Shoe Calendar - ‘ 
Things of the Mind - . 
Woman in Epigram . - ° 2 : 


Lady - - - - ° 
Kagland in the Nineteenth Century ; * 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





He telegraphed back for her, and writes, 


PRO M PTN ES S is especially indispensable in filling sudden vacancies. On Nov. 10 we had 
a letter from A. J. Cummings, Lyon Mountain, N. Y., asking for a primary 


n bour we had telegraphed back description of a teacher ready to start immediately. 
ov. 16: “ Miss —— arrived Wednesday morning, and I am well 
ppearance. I think she is the signs person in the right place. Your promptness in re- 
1, and the short time it took you to fill the vacancy, were far beyond my expectation.” 


write this advertise- * GRANVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1894. We 
ment this telegram has been received: BEYOND want teacher for tntermediate grade What 


GEO, H. MonROF.” That might look blind to a new agency. What salary will they 


pay ? Do they prefer a normal graduate? How much does board cost there ? Allthese things must be 
known before a teacher can be selected intelligently. But on receipt of the telegram we went back to our 


seven letters from Granville in previous years, filled in the lacking details, and sent 


commending a teacher within fifteen minutes: prob- E X PECT ATIO N 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





JOURNAL OF 
Publications, 
Author. Publisher. 
Schorlemmer. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $1 60 
yoward. Longmans, Green, & Co, N. Y. 2 00| teacher, Within a 
an Dyke. s “ PY lata 
Warner. “ “ “ “ 1 75| Pleased with her a 
sm “ “ “ “ Sponding to my cal 
ickard. 6 “ “ “ 4 00} Since we began to 
Simonds. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1 00 
Davidson. D. Appleton & Co.. N. Y, can you do for us ? 
Watson. A.C. Armstrong & Son, N. ¥ 
Morrison Harper & Brothers, ir ’ 0 letter-books, found 
Ellis, B. L. C. Griffith. 30 | back a telegram re 
J. L. Hammett & Uo.. Boston. ably beyond his. . 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co., N. Y. 
8 ee A. C. McClurg & Oo., Chicago. 
Margaret Bouvet. “ 9 54 
Latimer. ee - ss 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*Robbie,’’ said the visitor kindly, ‘‘ have 
you any little brothers and sisters?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ re- 
plied Robbie solemnly; “I'm all the children 
we've got.’—Harlem Life. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S ‘“*SOOTHING SYRUP ’’ hae 


i perfect I 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
giste in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, ar 

Ww 


— Teacher-—‘'‘ Now, Robbie, you may tell us 
when the days are longest.’? Robbie—‘*‘ When we 
have to carry coal instead of goin’ skatin’.’’— Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


“4 WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT.”’ 


I suffered terribly from roaring in my head 
during an attack of catarrh, and because very deaf, 
used Ely’s Cream Balm and in three weeks could 
hear as well as ever.—A. E. Newman, Graling, 
Mich. 

One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from the nose. Physicians prescribed without 
benefit, After using Ely’s Cream Balm a short 
time the disease was cured.—O. A. Cary, Corning, 


N. ¥, 
Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. 


— Bessie—“ The idea of your saying that you 
are only twenty-one!’’ Gussie—‘‘ You forget 
mamma told us that it is always better to under- 
rate than to exaggerate.’’— Truth. 


IMPORTANT Facts. 


If you have du!l and heavy pains across fore- 
head and about the eyee; if the nostrils are fre- 
quently stopped up and followed by a disegree- 
able discharge; if soreness in the nose and 
bleeding from the nostrils is often experienced ; if 
you are very sensitive to cold in the head accom- 
panied with headache; then you may be eure you 
have catarrh; aud shonid (immediately) resort to 
Ely’s Cream Balm for a cure. The remedy will 
give instant relief. 

— Scientist ( at railroad restaurant )—‘* Do you 
know, sir, that rapid eating is slow suicide ?”’ 
Drummer—‘‘It may be; but on this road slow 
eating is starvation.”’—New York Weekly. 








DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 





the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ind. w 





Established 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cicaco. 


in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





MIDWINTER 


We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 





VACANCIES. 


factorily located, write for particulars. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 








MERICAN * ° 
m and FOREICN 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ianciuees to Colleges 


supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, fer 





New 


teachers of eve 
of its present 


England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has 
grade, iy i. a. yoy and Te : I 

anager, he secur © its members, in salaries, an egate of $1,500,000, 

for teachers have never been so numerous as during ‘the current year” - ee 


ined a national reputation. We receive calls for 
tory and from abroad. During the administration 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that I am 
elected to the position ia Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me. three lucrative po- 
ee. one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 

anks. 

Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


Yours very truly, 
JESSE B. Mowry. 
once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





ford to enroll poor 
$2,561,650.00. 
w 


Charges No Hegistration Fee, postage 
) only, until after o position has been secu ; 
but uses great cai. its selections. Can’t af- 


teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 
Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors, 2 West 14TH 8T,, New York 





Erys Crean Balen 


PON sade 


THE POSITIVE-CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price C0 cts. 





Ki Cure FOR 
Cr BF Cararnrd 
. Din HEAD 





The Creat 


PAT tor DRA, Y 


Educational 


Atlas of the World. 


printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. 


The maps are 


Each part will contain from four to 
of descriptive and statistical matter. 


We print below a coupon. 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will 
number on your coupon. 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Never order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


The double-page maps will open across two 
pages without a break and measure 10x 26 inches each. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 
Complete in 20 Parts. — Parts 1 to 18 now ready. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


and Library 


twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages 


send you the part to correspond with the 





Coupon for 
| POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Send Part No.. 


Name. 


Full P. O. Address........... 











Address all orders, 


NEW FNOLAND PURLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


! 


| 
| Miss 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. w 





Boston, Mass. 


- Business 


One Fee Registers In Both Offices. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ;106 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 12014 cg | 808 12th 8t., 
New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Ual. | Washington, D. 0. 














THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
ke SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 





Names competent 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. dd 
w 


Address 
FRED DICK, Mogr., 3083 McPhee Butiding, DENVER, COLO. 








Provides schools of 


w 


TEACHERS’ A 
help you, and it won 
a 


% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


INGHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 2:%%ssh, Sitewchicare- 


Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 


GENCY, Boston. Don’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
’6 pay you or me either. ut I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 


nd no calls forany others. If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 








Teachers seeking 
and those wishing a 
an increased 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF 


Schools, 


w 


ary, should 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, aud 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 


rnished. 
ceastmepeannel un MIRIAM OOYRIERE, a 
150 Furra AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. | Address atonce National Educational 
N 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


piso (assroe (), B, RUGGLES & (CO. Pang tae) 
w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


"4 CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Verk. w 


RELIABLE 





Lady Teachers (anes or sey nies 


School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


Selling 


BW YORK CITY. 
—__—___—_———. (10th year.) w 


Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, Manager 
HARRISBURG, PA. 











Hrram Orn ovTT. 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


AG Somerset sireet, Bonton. | TeQcherS Walle. | ston. Wo era Vas: 
4 . 





FIVE (5) 


We therefore 

CATION, but who in 
The mew subscriber 
for the balance of t 


Address 





NUMBERS “4x2 Without Cost! 


advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDv- 
tend to take the paper during the coming year, to send in their orders at once. 
who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JOURNAL 
his year FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 


The volume which begins with the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 
ae subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 


ws a portly one, too—of over 400 pages. 


(Price, $2.50 a year.) 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





ee 


(3 When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 





| pee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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When a teacher is forced to use antiquated text-books. 
If the sculptor is to make the marble breathe with lifelike 
best books if he is to bring out all the golden possibilities of the 





books on the subject have been inadequate, uninteresting ? 
quickened and developed and the pupil encouraged to think. 


‘atelier scissile 
THE SEE é 
| a Best THAT to Edison. 
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book its size.” 
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TOO IT. 
COooD. 
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is just out. 
mon school education 


i ering every essential point of articulation, modulation, gesture, 
study. It is Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution. 
elementary pupils than any similar work. 


graph with the postboy of the ’20’s, and you have the measure 


tion. 
address 








OW TOH 


School Boards don’t always know how hard it is. 





For instance, why has Geography always been the bug-bear of the common school curriculum? Is it not because the text- : 


There is evidence that the Supplementary Reading drift is from nature to man. : 
Personality is playing an important part in the ethical work of to-day. Makers of | 


Our Country meets the demands, 
ical sketches of the men who made and fostered our country, from Columbus down | 


Professor Darwin G. Paney says:—‘‘ Thereis more 
between its covers than I have found in any other 


POTTER’S NEW GRADED REVIE 
A penmanship course in five books meeting every demand of the com- ; 
There is only one text-book on Elocution that is thoroughly adapted to the wants of the student and amateur reader, COv- | 


Now used in more schools of elocution and oratory for advanced and | 


Our grandparents learned by rote—we do it differently now. 


the “ old-time ” ones that are giving way to them. Write for further particulars. 


In correspondence kindly give name and location of school with which you are connected and the character of such connec- : 
For books that accord with the advanced educational methods of the day ; ‘books that are bright, progressive, interesting, | 


YOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, 


(tt-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


= 


beauty, he must have the best tools. The educator needs the : 
pupil’s brain. 





In the New Potter Geographies the mind is aroused, | 


It is a collection of short, bright, pithy biograph. | 


Professer John ™. Eggleston says:—‘‘It is better 
adapted to supplementary reading than any book | : 
have eeen.” : 


* 
* * 


W SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


* * @ * * 
* * 
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and of the later social and businesslife. 


vocal culture, and the many minor departments of elocutionary | 


Contrast the stage coach with the limited express; the tele- i 
of superiority of the Potter Progressive Text-Books over | 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 262-264 Wabash Av 1028 Arch St 





NEW YORK 
31 E ith St. 











~Webster’s International Dictionary ~ 


The New ‘ Unabridged” 
The Best Christmas Gift 


It is the Standard of the United States Supreme Court, of the United 
States Government Printing Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 
It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 









A Collere President writes: ‘For ease with which the eye 
“finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective 
“methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet comprehensive 
as statements of facts, and for practical use as a working dictionary, 
“ Webster’s International excels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


ag Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, and full particulars. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLark. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
























Price, 20 cents. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 





schools. Salaries good. Correspondvnce solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSO) 
CHANDLE#R, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite * Pouth’s Companion.’’) w 


SHORTHAND. 
New and Revised Edition. 
- “w ‘sco LETE 
ISAAC UNCGGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by Pubiic Schools of New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., &c. 
250 pp.; price, $150. Also published in parts. 
Specimen pages free. from 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union &q., N.Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropol tan School of Shorthand, 
95 Fifth Ave , cur. 17th St. Circulars free. eowy 


Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


SET OF TWELVE now ready. 
Sample set to any teacher mentioning ’ 
this adv’t and inclosing -...-- 75 cents 
BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., 
N, W. City. 


— 


Publishers. ° 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsvever published. 

Rich stock of Impurtea and American Books 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENWOF, 
T H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holi & Co American 
agency for Hachette & Co.'s‘ London branch) publications 
Remov from 144 Tremort St. to 
w 23 school =t., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & ‘oO Wm. R. 
JENKINS, EK STEIGER &(0, M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HACHETTE & C18. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
(0, ee. Large assortment of Foreign avd Amer 
ican Books. ip the ancient and modern languages 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Re,xu ar importations 
tr) m the European book centres 

G A. KORHLER & CO. 


w 
i. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 6? Ban am St.. New York, 
_— ' 1 
BEED & KELLOG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MEKRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
CULLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAINAKD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 
ANDKRB*ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

















Ww. 
Publisher of 
J wk-on’s System of 
Vertical Writing. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by meats 
of the thousands of 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By Fx DEBICE 

M. Gray. Instructor in Logic and Psychology '° 

.¥. A sample CoP) 
18 
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St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
sent, pustpaid, for 50 cents. 


w 








H. 1. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. a 
LATIN TALK, 50c, zetia Primer is. a5 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, | wantrina (cathoitc Eatin), ee $1.00 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
Novel and stimwating methods. . 
ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater Mich. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 








Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 21 18t 

“ore pone Be _ Little Felks. " ts at home 
aub’s Nermal Spellers. General Agents to control agents at DO 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. Wanted for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,” DY en 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. Jameson. Needea by every teacher, pupil, and 

Petersen’s Constitution. lly; indorsed by press and public. Big pay... 

Sheppard’s Science. w PURITAN PUB. CO.. Boston, Mas*— 





Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND OBATORY IN AMERICA, 








Five Hundred Students. P 
Has a tho h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training am 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific 40 
ae yg every Sepestenent. Chartered by the Btate. pal 
= ‘erm opens Oct. 16. ess for Illustrated e, 
eow HENRY Tf SOUTHWICE, Sec’y 











BRIGG PIANOS. 





taken in exchange. Write for 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
Celebrated for their beautiful 'Tone, Action, Desiz™ 
and Great Durability. Easy terms. Old instruments 
and full information. 
BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany &t., Boston. Mass: 





